














Anaconda 


is making news im 


Aluminum 





fo? ee 
Anaconda Aluminum Company Reduction Plant at Columbia Falls, Mont This plant 
scheduled to begin production by july le will supply eluminum needs of Anoconda 
Wire & Cable Compeny, The American Bross Company and independent fabricators. 





The newest news about aluminum can be set down in a single 
sentence: 


Anaconda is entering the aluminum business as the fourth 
U.S. primary producer—is intent on giving American industry 
the same high-quality products in the field of aluminum as 
it has done traditionally with copper, brass and bronze. 


Illustrated above is the Anaconda Aluminum Company's 
reduction plant under construction at Columbia Falls, Montana. 
It is of the most modern design, incorporates the most advanced 
production techniques, and will have an annual capacity of 
120,000,000 pounds of aluminum per year. It is scheduled 

to begin production July 1st, and will supply metal not only to 
Anaconda’s own fabricating plants, but to others as well. 


Meanwhile, at near-by Great Falls, Montana,a new and completely 
automatic rod-rolling mill—the most up-to-date in the country— 
will be supplying rod to Anaconda Wire & Cable Company's 
wire drawing and cable stranding mills. 


Across the country at Terre Haute, Indiana, another Anaconda 
subsidiary, The American Brass Company, is building an 
integrated fabricating plant which will process aluminum and its 
alloys into sheet, rod, seamless tube, and extrusions 

for a host of industrial uses. 66237-A 


The Americon Bross Company 
Aneconda Wire & Coble Company 
Andes Copper Mining Company 


Chile Copper Company 
N AC oO N D Greene Canoneo Copper Company 


Anaconda Aluminum Compony 
Anaconda Seles Compony 
International Smelting and Refining Compony 








It Takes Messages from Guided Missiles in Flight 


This mysterious object is Apota. 

If it sounds and looks like some 
thing from Mars, there is good 
eason. For what Apota does is to 
receive messages from far out in 
pace 

When a missile is launched, the 
observers on the ground want to 
know what is happening way up 


there on it flight 


So they equip it with a radio 
that will send back data to the 
earth \pota is the giant antenna 
that automatically tracks the missile 


ind pi k up these radio 


in instrument designed by 
the Sandia Corporation, a Bell 
System subsidiary in New Mexico 
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lightness in equipment saves manpower 


when materials are on the move 


Biggest reason for the expanding use of Dow magnesium 


in materials handling equipment—light weight! 


Results are higher efficiency and better use of manpower. 
Dockboards, barrel skids and conveyors are just a few 
of the many applications where industries are saving 
weight and money, too, with magnesium equipment, 


Other significant reasons for the growing demand for 
Dow Magnesium are: 


Design simplification without sacrifice in strength 


requirements. 


Easier fabrication due to excellent welding, forming and 
machining characteristics. 
The equipment user relies on magnesium’s light weight to 
assure peak efficiency in operation. The equipment manu- 
facturer finds magnesium easier to fabricate. 


For further information about magnesium, call your nearest 
Dow sales office or write to THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Midland, Michigan, Magnesium Sales Dept. MA 318AA. 


you can depend on DOW MAGNESIUM 
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Have typewriter, will travel 


Across the street from the Creole 
Petroleum Corp.'s headquarters in 
Caracas, Venezuela, is a modernis- 
tic, Corbusier-like arena known as 
the Estadio Olimpico. One night 
last month some 40,000 fans jam- 
med the huge sports stadium to 
see Caracas play Sao Paulo in soc- 
cer. Both teams paraded around 
the field, pretty girls presented the 
players with flowers and the huge 
crowd shouted itself hoarse as no 
less a personage than el presidente, 
Gen. Marcos Perez Jimenez, threw 
out the first ball. Also in the 
crowd, cheering as loudly as any- 
body, Associate Editor Ray Brady 
was at work gathering material 
for this month’s cover story 
Between binocu- 
lar views of the game 
(Caracas won, 4-1), 
Brady interviewed 
Dr. Amos Pifano, di- 
rector of research for 
Venezuela's oil-reg- 
ulating Ministry of 
Mines and Hydro- 
carbons Brady’s 
questions ran the 
gamut from the odds 
on a Sao Paulo vic- 
tory to just when 
Venezuela will let in 
the many US. oil 
companies clamoring 











for a chance to share 

in the nation’s vast petroleum re- 
sources. D1 Pifano’s answer 
“That's the $64 question. The de- 
cision 
{Perez 


said.’ 


rests with the president 


Jimenez] and he hasn't 

As they chatted, Brady enjoyed 
a comfort unknown to his confreres 
in New York. A slight chill in the 
air made his winter suit just right 
for Caracas. [Meanwhile in New 
York editors were sweltering in 
record-breaking heat.|] In _ the 
background, the Sao Paulo and 
Caracas bands played melodiously 
But Dr 
with a 


Pifano had been bursting 
question ever since he 
heard that a Forses editor was in 
town. He had, he said, read the 
“trenchant and timely” story on 
the oil 
Forses’ 


imports controversy in 
April 15th issue, and 
wanted to know who had written it 
The answer: Ray Brady 

No Vacation. Not 
man’s 


many of our 


evenings, however were 
passed in such luxurious surround- 
ings. Editor Brady was soon trek- 
1400 miles of 


Venezuela by boat, plane, car and 


king across some 


foot, alert for facts about Creole’s 
operations not to be obtained even 
on knowledgeable Wall Street 
Forses believes thoroughly that 
there are no substitutes for this 
kind of on-the spot reporting ardu- 
ous and time-consuming as it ol 
ten is. Any American company 
operating in a foreign land is more 
than just a finan ial operation; to 
day its fortunes depend equally on 
sociological factors. This fact has 
been pounded home to investors 
more than once when companies 
have been accused of “looting” na- 
tional resources and their 
expropriated 


assets 
No security analyst's 
perusal of balance sheets alone, for 
example, could have forewarned 
that Anglo-Iranian 
would have been 
driven out of Iran 

Thus Brady's re 
porter s eye was 
telltales 
of prosperity and its 
effects in Venezuela's 
economy He Saw 
many such. From the 


airport, he noted, the 


peeled for 


traveler drives onto 
the magnificent new 
autopista, a $60-mil 
lion highway blasted 
through the moun- 
tains between the ai: 
terminal and Cara 
cas. In the city itself 
buildings soar up 
street. On the 


huge new 
Irom every 
surrounding hills 
the government is tearing down 
squatters huts and moving the in 
habitants into new apartment 
buildings. The streets are choked 
with shiny American cars. Socio 
logical not The German-made 
Mercedes-Benz is fast replacing the 
Cadillac as the emblem of the man 
who-has-arrived 

Reader & Writer. As Forses’ oil 
editor, Brady has covered more 
than 50,000 mile in the last 20 
months. In these travel he ha 
come acros unexpected Forpes : 
readers in the swamps of Loui 


and the sun 


lana 
baked fields of South 
ern California alike. But his 
unforgettabl. 
FORBES 


most 
encounter with a 
subscriber occurred in the 
jungle of Quiriquire in 
Venezuela. “Literally 


the brush,” he report 


eastern 
from out of 

an Ame 
ican oil man popped up to tell me 
that he had Brunswick 
Balke-Collender on the advice of 


bougnt 


one of our columnists How, he 


vanted to know it doing?’ 





READERS SAY 


Where There's A Will... 

In all the letters you received about 
the Lounsbury will (Fores, July 1), did 
anyone mention Don Marquis’ story, 
‘Exit the King”? This is one of the 
greatest will stories ever written. The 
exit of Lionel Barrymore parallels that 
of the actor in Marquis’ story. Barry- 
more left unpaid income taxes of some 
$30,000 and few assets with which to 
pay them 

H Roy Moswar, 
Attorney, 
Belle Plaine, lowa 


- , 


Colossal Giveaway’ 
It would be interesting if you gave 
your readers the other side of “Blueprint 
Fulfilled” (Forses, July 15). The Mar- 
shall Plan [is] a colossal giveaway pro- 
gram that has cost American taxpayers 
$50 billion 

In the 


debt, our 


of an astronomical federal 
wasteful Congress votes itself 
raises of more than 60%. It is al- 
most impossible to find anyone willing to 
worry our debt, our 
persistent deficit spending or our waste- 
ful giveaway progrem. Any private 
business operated as we operate our 
Government would inevitably wind up 
in bankruptcy Omar E. Garwoop, 
Denver, Col 


face 


salary 


about tremendous 





(J) A switch in 


selling them. 
first place... 


live with for years... 


that your money could buy. 


your investment dollars. 


buy and stocks to sell. 


own 





Ordinarily, we like to talk about buying stocks 
Because we've always stood for careful selection in the 
Because we like to see people invest in stocks that they can 


Because we never want to be accused of suggesting any sale 
just for the sake of a possible commission. 

Still time does pass, and investment values do change. 

Maybe a stock you bought a year or two ago was the best 


But maybe that situation has changed. 
Maybe other stocks now offer much better opportunities for 


Keeping abreast of those opportunities here at Merrill 
Lynch is the full-time job of our Research Department, a 
department that analyzes thousands of portfolios each year 
for investors and makes sensible suggestions about stocks to 


If you'd like their own objective report on the stocks you 


an unbiased opinion based only on fact — just ask. 
There's no charge, no obligation. 


Simply address your letter to my attention. 


Warren A. Scnoit, Department SD.50 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 107 Cities 


time... saves! 
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After World War Il, the Boeing Airplane Co. was mired in contract cancella- 
tions, its outlook bleak. Fornes takes you behind the 
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“Bulls in Bohemia” (cont'd) 

How refreshing to read Evelyn Marie 
Stuart's letter (Fornses, Aug. 15) on what 
she so rightly designates as fake art! I 
note that the Editor's comment on her 
letter says that Forses’ recommendations 
were based on interviews with “leading 
experts” and that her “dire forecast,” as 
he calls it, “will surprise just about 
everybody.” I believe the editors are 
mistaken both in their definition of “lead- 
ing experts” and in their understanding 
of what “everybody” is thinking. I am 
sure Evelyn Marie Stuart is correct in 
saying that “America is almost awake 
from its jag of Modernism.” 

—Mrs. Frank Mack, 
Atlanta, Ga 


I have but recently returned from 
vacation and have read the “Bulls in 
Bohemia” article in your July 15th issue 
with great pleasure. Apart from the 
somewhat over-drastic statement at- 
tributed to me concerning the present 
status of certain artists of the British 
School, | must say it is admirably and 
very fairly presented, and I want to 
congratulate you —Lesur A. Hyam, 

President, Parke-Bernet Galleries, Inc., 

New York, N. Y 


Ideal Gain 
I wish to call your attention to an 
error made in computing the percentage 
of gain of Ideal Cement Co. in the num- 
ber of stockholders (Forses, July 1). 
You show 4%, while my calculating 
machine shows the increase to be 4.1%, 
which would make us tied for fourth in 
percentage increase. 
G. W. BALLANTYNE, 
Secretary, Ideal Cement Co., 
Denver, Colorado 
The decimal indeed belongs on the 
right side of the four.—Epb 


Ubiquitous Cobbledygook 

Speaking of wordy gobblegook, what 
purpose does “ubiquitous” serve in the 
second paragraph of Side Lines ir. your 
August 15 issue (“Somehow this wordy 
gobbledygook instantly reminded us of the 
ubiquitous signs which could be 
seen in all New York shop 
dows ")? 


win- 


I. Wayne KELver, 
Controller, Armstrong Cork Co., 
Lancaster, Pa 

None Ep 


Some Are, Some Aren't 

We have read with interest “Bulls in 
Bohemia” (Fonses, July 15) and your 
readers’ comments thereon. Inasmuch 
as the last October at the Parke- 
Bernet Galleries was conducted for an 
estate which we are administering, we 
can affirm the impression given by you 
that certain investments in art have in 
the past proven exceptionally reward- 
ing {but] Winslow Homer's Lady on 
Hillside brought only $2,200 at the same 


sale 


sale 


—A. B. Rrrrenour, 

Vice President and Trust Officer, 
Atlantic National Bank of 

West Palm Beach, 

West Palm Beach, Fla. 
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4 Laugh for Mr. Reinhold 


The tale of the two frogs (Forses, Aug. 
15, p. 50) is revealing, to say the least. 
How the H--- can you make butter from 
milk? The gentleman on the front cover 
(Foremost Dairies’ President Paul Rein- 
hold) will get a laugh. ... 

—R. J. Wison, 
Minneapolis, Minn 


I never before heard the story of the 
two frogs in the can of milk. It is quite 
interesting from the point of view, at 
least, of the frogs. But I can’t imagine 
how the second frog got away. I suppose 
butter was made. But wouldn't the but- 
termilk be less dense than the milk, and 
to that degree be easier to sink in than 
the original liquid? And while there 
would be solids to crawl upon, wouldn't 
the solids sink with the added weight in 
the lighter fluid, and drown the second 
frog before he could get a foothold to 
jump? —C. Dan GRASSWELL, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


From milk, cream; from cream, but- 
ter.—Eb. 


Majority Bias 
That fellow James, who berated “MF” 
as “biased and prejudiced” [for his confi- 
dence in Eisenhower; Readers Say, Aug. 
15], should have learned back in ‘29 
what confidence in our president means. 
Each time the venerable Hoover spoke, 
things became worse. Why, I think that 
Ike could make us believe that the moon 
is really made of green cheese. . No, 
Mr. James, “MF” is just one in the vast 
majority of us who are so “biased and 
prejudiced,” and long may we be this 
way ~Aaron W. Davis, 
Forest Hills, N. Y 


Thomas A. James, Jr., in his tirade 
under your caption “Discussted,” could 
have expressed what was on his mind 
with just one word: “Damyankee.” 

—Dr. Evron H. Rimincton, 
Beverly, Mass. 


{ Bill of Goods? 

Your coverage of the proposed Mon- 
santo-Lion Oil merger (Forses, Aug. 15) 
tells how both companies’ operations are 
complementary to each other. No doubt 
about it. Monsanto is getting something 
at bargain basement prices. Monsanto 
executives deserve an extra bonus from 
their present stockholders for selling a 
bill of goods to the Lion Oil executives 

Lion is an integrated oil company 
They are reasonably aggressive in their 
oil explorations, which include leases in 
the Williston Basin. Current earnings 
are much better than last year. Chemical 
earnings presumably have not yet hit 
their peak. Why should all this be given 
up for a slight market value premium 
on the 1% shares of Monsanto for each 
share of Lion? As a Lion shareholder, I 
think the deal is rather peculiar 

—Avex Bercer, Jr., 
St. Louis Mo 


Test of Time 


I have been a subscriber to Forses for 
35 years and like it very much. 

—Louis P. GLoecK.er, 

Madison, Wis 
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ALLOY METAL WIRE, Prospect Park, Pa., a lead- 
ing manufacturer of wire, rod and strip, in 
stainless steels, nickel alloys, resistance alloys, 
and specially formed wire shapes. Develop- 
ment engineers assist in drawing specifica- 
tions to meet fabrication needs 


CONNORS STEEL, Birmingham, Ala., supplies 
the industrial South and Southwest with con 
crete reinforcing bars, merchant bars, struc- 
tural angles, bulb tees, hot rolled strip, steel 
fence posts, and highway sign posts 


DELTA-STAR ELECTRIC, Chicago, designs and 
produces high-voltage switches and other ap- 
paratus for the electric power industry. Delta 
Star places great emphasis on engineering fac- 
tors as well as fundamental and good design 


LACLEDE-CHRISTY COMPANY, St. Lovis, manu- 
factures fire brick and silica brick, refractory 
specialties, glass industry refractories, and 
refractory supported arch and wall tile 


LESCHEN WIRE ROPE, St. Lowvis, manufactures 
rope for oil and gas drilling, bridges, ele- 
vators, derricks and cranes, marine uses, rope 
slings, and countless other uses 


THE McLAIN FIRE BRICK CO., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
is the largest producer of “pouring pit” re- 
fractory brick, comprising dry press aad wire 
cut ladle brick, sleeves, nozzles, runners, hot 
top brick, mold plug brick, and special shapes 


+ 
J 
a’ 
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COMPANY 


QUAKER RUBBER CORPORATION, Philadelphia, 
and QUAKER PIONEER RUBBER MILLS, Sen 
Francisco, operate industrial rubber mills, on 
the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts. Rubber belt 
ing, hose, packing, and moulded rubber in 
every type and construction, together with 
many other products, serve industry, offering 
long wear and top performance 

THE RIVERSIDE METAL COMPANY, Riverside, 
N. J., manufactures non-ferrous alloys such as 
phosphor bronzes, beryllium copper, nickel 
silver and nickel, for industry and 
through Keystone Watch Case & Instruments 


cupro 


it designs and manufactures fine watch cases 
and specialty products, particularly for the 


aviation field 


VULCAN CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY, Ali- 
quippa, Pa., has been engaged exclusively in 
the production of tool steels since 1901, fur 
nishing a complet line of bar, block, disc 
and ring sizes for making, cutting, shearing 
forming and battering tools 


THE WATSON-STILLMAN COMPANY, Roselle, 
WN. J., manufacwres hydraulic presses tor in 
dustry, producing simple or complicated 
and economy 
Capacities: from 500 to $000 tons 


WATSON-STLLMAN FITTINGS, Roselle, N. J, 


specializes in forged steel fittings, in carbon, 


shapes with speed, accuracy 


stainless and alloy steels for use in the chem 
ical, petroleum, petro-chemical, power and 
other industries, particularly wherever high 
temperatures, high 


pressures of corrosive 


conditions exist 


Divisions of 


K. PORTER COMPANY, 


INC. 


Executive Offices: Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa 





TRENDS & TANGENTS 


Boost in margin requirements from 
50% to 70% seems to be having con- 
siderable effect on trading. A New 
York Stock Exchange study indicated 
that margin trading was down to 40% 
of all transactions in June against 
50% last December before Federal 
Reserve action raised minimum re- 
quirements 

. . . 

New worries looming for hard- 
pressed brewers. Already saddled 
with excess capacity as a result of 
over-enthusiastic postwar expansion, 
beer industry experts are currently 
biting their nails over a steady de- 
crease in per capita consumption of 
beer in the U. S. Last year, despite 
increased population, beer sales fell 
to 833 million barrels against 84.6 
million in 1953. Some pundits blame 
the situation on low depression-era 
birth rates which cut the number of 
Americans coming of beer-drinking 
age in recent years. 


Lean crop of Depression babies is 
partially responsible for recent de- 
clines in whiskey and cigarette sales 
as well, some industry men believe 
“Never before,” says 
president, “have so 


one company 
few children 
reached the cigarette-smoking age as 
now.” But drink and cigarette makers 
are anxiously eyeing the years when 
the bumper crop of World War II ba- 
bies—who now helping dairy, 
food and shoe companies ring up rec- 
ord - breaking sales become old 
enough to take up smoking and drink- 
ing 


. ° . 
Thorium, not uranium, as 
believed, will ultimately 


presently 
be the best 
fuel in the coming use of atomic pow- 
er for industry, British atomic scientist 
John V. Dunwirth told the first inter- 
national Conference on the Peaceful 
of Atomic Energy in Geneva, 
Switzerland. Main reason: thorium is 
four to ten times more plentiful than 
uranium and can be produced more 
cheaply as fuel 

. os . 

Du Mont Laboratories is planning to 
pull out of the broadcasting end of 
TV. Last year Du Mont dropped $5 
million in its network operations, thus 
dissipating most of the profits from its 
thriving manufacturing and elec- 
tronic division. The plan is to spin off 
remaining two Du Mont TV stations 
in Washington and New York plus Du 
Mont Tele-Centre as a new company, 
shares of which will be distributed to 
present stockholders. Du Mont’s 
thriving Pittsburgh TV station has al- 
ready been sold to Westinghouse for 
a $6.7-million profit 


Uses 


Mutual fund-insurance company has- 
sle over variable annuities is getting 
hotter. Big Prudential Life is asking 
New Jersey Legislature for authority 
to sell variable annuities based large- 
ly on common stocks. Many mutual 
fund men feel this is an invasion of 
their territory, are working to defeat 
the move. Meanwhile, several funds 
countered variable annuities 
with what they call “put-and-take” 
accumulation plans. 


have 


. . ° 

Dividend underpinning of the stock 
market looks stronger than ever. Div- 
idend payments on Big Board stocks 
rose to $3,278,851,290 in the first six 
months of 1955, up a hefty 10% from 
Of the New York Stock Ex- 
change’s 942 dividend-paying stocks 
390 disbursements to stock- 
holders during the period 


last year 
boosted 


° ~ . 

Biggest municipal bond issue in his- 
tory is in the offing. Between $535 and 
$550 millions worth of Ohio Turnpike 
financing will be publicly offered 
January or February, 1956 
The issue would exceed the proposed 
$400-million offering by the 
Toll Road 


awaiting 


around 


Illinois 
currently 
reports 


Commission 

engineering 
. . . 

that U. §S 

ring up 

1955 


Contrary to predictions 
planemakers would lowe! 
North 
and jet engine- 
United Aircraft are flying 
North American, at the three- 
quarters mark (its year ends Septem- 
ber 30) to a 
record $580 million, and earnings 63°; 
to $23.6 
months 


sales and earnings in 


American Aviation 
builde: 


high 
had increased sales 18°, 


United boosted six- 
2.6% to $360 million 
to $15.3 million. More sig- 
new orders were rolling in 
than 


million 
sales 
profits 16° 
nificantly 
faster shipments 


were being 


made 

. . . 
Not content with plastics’ already 
bright future in a variety of industrial 
uses, Monsanto Chemical Co. is start- 
ing a major research program to de- 
velop uses for plastics in construction 

° . . 


Current industrial boom is 
rarily 


tempo- 
forcing at least one railroad to 
retrogress. Big, coal-hauling Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, caught with a shortage 
of diesels by 
traffic 


steam 


an unexpected rise in 
blushingly chugged eight 
mothballs to 


coal 
engines out of 


help handle the loads 
. . . 

Already booming newsprint industry 
gets a shot in the arm with news of 
relaxation and soon-to-come abolition 
of rationing in Great Britain. Papers 


there have been held to eight pages 


because paper and pulp are imported 


Electric utility stock yields, generally 
regarded as safe but modest, actually 
vary from a high of 6.3% to a low 
2.9%. High scorer is Southern Utah 
Power which in the 12 months ended 
May 31 paid out a $1 dividend on 
earnings of 93¢. Michigan Gas and 
Electric also yielded 6.3%, but that 
figure includes a stock dividend. Only 
one other company yielded more than 
5% in cash: Concord Electric, paying 
a straight 6%. 

. . » 

All-time crop and livestock output for 
1955 is predicted by farm experts 
One of the biggest boosts is expected 
in soybeans, used increasingly for 
vegetable oil and animal feed. Soy- 
bean crop will probably reach 420 
million bushels this year, 20° ahead 
of last year’s record crop. However, 
due to lower prices, 
expected to dip 
year’s $12.5 billion 

» ° . 

Frozen foods may become cheaper 
if a new method of shipping them 
comes into wide use. Instead of 
spending premium price for refrigera- 
tor space on railroad and ship, Libby 
recently consigned a load of frozen 
food to Venezuela in an unrefriger- 
ated, sealed aluminum box containing 
liquid nitrogen which brings the 
food's temperature down to 150 de- 
grees below zero, and will keep it be- 
low zero for at least 40 days. 

° . . 

Filter-tips will outsell conventional 
cigarettes if their popularity continues 
its rapid increase, say industry men 
First marketed on a big scale in 1952, 
filter-tips in just three years have 
taken over 20°, of the vast cigarette 
market (more than 855 billion pack- 
ages last year), largely because of the 
“cancer scare.” All major tobacco 
firms have placed filter-tips on the 
market. 


farm 
slightly 


income is 
from last 


° . . 

Bitter pill for sugar producers was 
the widely circulated photograph of 
President Eisenhower dropping a sug- 
ar substitute, saccharin, into his cof- 
fee, after the manner of many a cal- 
orie-conscious matron. Not only that, 
but the President let it be known that 
he was using saccharin on a doctor's 
recommendation, to help keep the 
Presidential waistline down 

. ° 7 

Bitter competitors as leading Boston 
department stores—comparable to the 
famed Macy-Gimbels situation in 
New York—Jordan Marsh Co., Bos- 
ton unit of Allied Stores, and William 
Filene’s Sons, a unit of Federated De- 
partment Stores, are nevertheless 
joining together in a plan to build a 
$10-million shopping center in Pea- 
body, six miles north of Boston. 
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These men go out of their way to find bad reception 


[vy MIGHT SEEM ODD, but some men 
actually hunt for bad reception areas 

One day you might find them in hard 
to-reach fringe sections 
miles from a TV station. The next day 
they will be in an area that has reported 
a unique type of interference. And they 
keep going until they have subjected 
their television receivers to every known 


miles and 


type of interference. 

On the side of the truck in which they 
travel, you'll see the inscription, ‘Zenith 
Radio Corporation.” This rigorous test 
ing in the field leads to methods of im 
proving Zenith products. 

It is just another way that Zenith 
assures its customers, both civilian and 
government, that they will be the first 
to receive engineering advancements in 
radionic products. And it is just another 


step in the continuous research that 
Zenith has conducted during 36 years 
of specialization in radionics 

Among the many developments that 
have come from Zenith laboratories are 
such important 
the Blaxide® tube, one-knob tuning, 
fringe lock circuit, spot-lite dial and 


gated beam sound stabilizer 


television “‘firats’’ as 


Another Zenith development designed 
to make television watching even more 
enjoyable is Phonevision®, which would 
make it possible for millions of viewers, 
by paying a small fee, te see outstand- 
ing events not now available on TV. 
After 25 years of laboratory and field 
work, Phonevision is ready now to open 
a whole new world of marvelous, un- 
tapped entertainment for 34,000,000 
television set owners. 


Such far-sighted research and experi- 
mentation brings you Trt her more en 


And 


wecurity of your home 


joyable hours of home 


leisure at 
it alao adda to the 
and of your 


ne ighbors homes for 


Zenith’s progressive engineering and 
precision manufacturing are called upon 
frequently by the government to turn 
out always-dependable, ever-better 


weapons of defense 
For full details on Phonevision, write to 


the address below for a free booklet 
T ,fPF 
(LLL | 


The royalty of TELEVISION ana RADIO 


ALSO MAKERS OF FINE HEARING AIDS 


Zenith Hadio Corporation « Chicago 99, liiinmeois 


ZENITH, backed by 36 years of specialization in radionics, serves America with a STRONGER DEFENSE AND A BETTER WAY OF LIVING 
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no limit, America ! 


Out from the cities they come... 


General Telephone People and industry on the march! 
Building homes, business in suburb, town, open country. 
provides modern tele : 
phone service to com 7 
munities in 21 states Creating a new way of life. And a record demand 


has increased plant for telephone service in General Telephone’s expanding areas 
investment over 5 times 
in last 10 years now 
more than one half 
billion dollars Meeting these needs, General has become the nation's 


fastest growing telephone system. Active partner in an America 
where progress knows no limit. 


where so much of this migration is taking place 


ee) GENERAL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


one or AMERICA’S GR eaaT TELEPHONE sveTremes ° 2¢0 MADISON AVENUE, NEW yorn«, N. ¥ 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S, FORBES 


VINE GOLDEN RULES OF WALL STREET 


Ofttimes people ask Forses for specific advice on what 
securities to buy, what they should do with ones they 
have, etc. Forses Magazine's advice on specifics is con- 
fined to the signed columns of its financial editors in an- 
other section. One of the best guideposts that can be 
applied by readers contemplating buying or selling of 

securities are the guideposts devel- 

o> oped by Joseph D. Goodman, for more 

than twenty years one of this publica- 
tion’s financial editors 

Most individuals have a thoroughly 
inconsistent approach to the purchase 
of securities. From the analysis of 

4 hundreds of portfolios and lengthy 
j personal discussions with their own- 
Joseph D. Goodman ers, it becomes apparent that in any 
one portfolio there are stocks bought because “a friend 
of mine who knew something about the situation advised 
it”; some stocks because “everyone should have blue 
chips”; other securities because “they were very cheap 
per share and could be bought in large round lots 
and still other securities were purchased because of “my 
hunch”; or “these are for speculation.” Some profitable 
order: could be brought to the investor's market approach 
by the application of these nine rules 

1. Never buy a stock that won't go up in a bull market 
The insiders are out of it 

For some valid reason, the “informed” money is not 
buying that stock. The reason may not be apparent, but 
it exists nevertheless 

2. Never sell a stock short that won’t go down in a bear 
market. The insiders have it 

Here, again, there is a compelling reason behind the 
scenes. Even when the facts are not clear, it's best 
to “buck” the stock 


3. Sell the stock short that won't go up in a bull market 


not 


the moment the market turns to the bear side 

A stock that can’t attract buying support when every- 
thing else is moving ahead niust have something radically 
wrong with it. It therefore would be vulnerable in a beat 
market 

4. Buy the stock that won’t go down in a bear market 
It will probably lead the next rise 

This is one of the best rules in Wall Street. It means 
that support is so strong that new buying will push it up 
when a bull cycle reappears. 

5. Don’t buy the “sympathy” stock. Don’t buy Southern 
Pacific because Union Pacific has gone up Everybody 
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does this, and it is not often profitable. Buy the stock 
that is going up 

Buying “sympathy” stock is one of the greatest possible 
fallacies. There’s no necessary reason why Southern Pa 
cific or Northern Pacific should go up just because Union 
Pacific does. The common word “Pacific” has nothing to 
do with it 

6. When a bull market turns to bear, sell the stock that 
has gone up the most, as it will react the most 

This may seem to be a contradiction to Rule No. 3 
above, but it isn’t. Actually, the stocks that have had the 
greatest percentage rise trequently have a corrective per 
centage decline when the tide turns 

7. Also sell the stock that has gone up the least. It 
couldn't go up, therefore, must go down 

This is in agreement with Rule No. 3. If the stock can't 
attract buyers—it frequently will attract sellers 

8. When a bear market turns to bull, buy the stock that 
has gone down the most, and also the stock that has gone 
down the least 

These two principles are not opposed to ea h othe 
market 
Stocks showing the greatest percentage declines are nor- 
stock 


Instead, they illustrate two extremes in the 


mally due for percentage gain that have held up 
best have a reason for doing o, hence are in a position 
to attract new support 

9. If a stock is a purchase or a sale, action should be 
taken at once. The market does not consider your trade 
in its fluctuations 

In other words, if buying or sellir gw imperati e, action 


should be taken at once. Such trar 


actions should be 


made immediately “at the market 


a 
Pa 


WHO CAN DO YOUR JOB BETTER? 


“Whenever I am visiting our various divisions and 
installations, I always make a point of calling aside the 
executives, managers, and foremen in 

various levels of our operations and 

ask them point blank: “Who in your 

department would be capable of 
taking your job over tomorrow and 
doing it better?’ That represents one 
phase of the management philosophy 
of Harry A. DeButts who three years 
ago succeeded Ernest Norris as 


dent of Southern Railway Harry A. DeButts 





mile, steadily-prospering railroad with 26 thousand 
employees and a line which has shown substantial earn- 
ings for the last 18 years. 

I met Mr. DeButts the first time when we lunched 
together a few days ago. Because of Southern’s unusually 
progressive record I was curious about the man at the 
helm and as he developed his thinking behind the remark 
quoted above, his provocative, stimulating approach to 
the running of an $821-million setup became readily 
apparent. 

“One of the biggest headaches in managing any com- 
pany is developing key executives. Through the years 
we've laid more stress on that phase of our operations 
than on almost any other. We have found that the day- 
to-day problems that arise for responsible men in every 
facet of our operations can be handled ably if these men 
are well trained for their jobs,” Mr. DeButts explained 

The philosophy seems to make dollars and sense. In 
recent months, five Southern executives have been 
picked to become presidents of other companies and there 
were still executives within the organization able to move 
into the jobs which had been vacated. 

It would be quite challenging for the executives of 
any company, large or small, to ask first of themselves 
and then of their key personnel the question Mr. DeButts 
asked of his. Plainly, if a man has developed no one:to 
take over his job he would hardly be free to move up 
the ladder, nor would it be a recommendation to move 
him up if he doesn’t realize the importance of developing 
the capabilities and capacities of his subordinates 


x 


FABULOUS FUTURE 


From the International Conference on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy have emerged some predictions of 
things to come that challenge the capacities of a normal 
imagination. Jules Verne at his most imaginative, and 
science fictioneers in their wildest writings could not 
match some of the calm forecasts made by men of scien- 
tific background who, all over the world, are wrestling 
with the problems of harnessing atomic energy for peace- 
ful purposes 

Just listen to this: 

“In ten years we shall be able to do what the plant 
does, use sunlight to split water into 
hydrogen and oxygen and then use 
the oxygen, storing the sunlight, as a 
fuel to run engines.” 

And this, from one of the most emi- 
nent atomic scientists 

“There is no longer a problem of 
our energy supply. The real problem 
to confront us will be what to do with 
the energy since the supply of vital 
materials such as iron and copper is still limited. We may 
have to find artificial materials as substitutes.” 

And here are the words of Lewis L. Strauss, chairman 
of this country’s Atomic Energy Commission: “It is not 
too much to expect that our children will enjoy in their 
homes electrical energy too cheap to meter; will know of 
great periodic regional famines in the world only as mat- 
ters of history; will travel effortlessly over the seas and 


Lewis L. Strauss 
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under them and through the air with a minimum of 
danger and at great speed, and will experience a lifespan 
far longer than ours, as disease yields and man comes to 
understand what causes him to age. This is the forecast 
of an age of peace.” 

This staggering concept of our potential ability to con- 
quer the physical and the material, on reflection, glaringly 
highlights the paucity of man’s progress in terms of 
spiritual development, in terms of living by the Golden 
Rule. To begin coping with the scientific progress fore- 
cast, we will need a matching re-kindling of faith and 
establishment of a higher morality 


x 


GROWTH STORY 


A classic beginning to literature aimed at demon- 
strating how money invested in common stocks has great 
potential appreciation runs somewhat as follows: “If 
umpty years ago you had invested so many dollars in 
such and such companies, today it would be worth xyz.” 
Recently flesh was put on the bones of this premise with 
a classic, impressive example. Forty- 
six years ago a gentleman by the 
name of Rockefeller established a 
foundation with 72,569 shares of 
Standard Oil of New Jersey which 
then, 1909, had a market value of $50 
million. What has happened to those 
shares in the meantime? Taking a 
count of stock dividends, splits, and 
increase in market value, here’s what John D. Rockefeller 
they would be worth today: 

Number 
of Shares. 

435,414.00 

14,513.80 

103,773.67 

7,256.90 

301,887.04 

63,860.72 

3,628.45 

230,769.42 
224,238.21 

37,010.19 

1,416,546.88 
568,215.27 
950,653.90 
104,499.36 
7,256.90 
648,766.86 


Closing Price 
Aug. 5, 1955. 
$17 307,706.50 

47,169.85 
2,542,454.92 
589,623.13 
10,415,102.88 
5,619,743.36 
54,426.75 
8,796,930 .29 
6,418,818.76 
120,283.12 
4,833,966.23 
32,246,216.57 
57,633,392.69 
3,539,915.82 
36,284.50 
57,821,346.40 
65,475,380.25 
8,077 ,292.55 
451,240,936.06 
4,910,018.54 
4,245.35 
5,420 904.30 
14,513.80 


Company 


Atlantic Refining Co 
Borne Scrymser Co 
Buckeye Pipe Line Co 
Chesebrough Mfg. Co 
Consolidated Natural Gas Co 
Continental Oil Co. (Del.) 
Eureka Pipe Line Co 
Mission Corporation 

Mission Development 
National Transit Co 

Ohio Oil Co 

Sinclair Oil Corp 

Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc 
South Penn Oi! Co 
Southern Pipe Line Co 
Standard Oil Co. (Calif.) 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 1,306,242.00 
Standard Oil Co. (Kentucky) 142,960.93 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 3,330,191.41 
Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) 98,693.84 
Swan-Finch Oil Corp 145.14 
Union Tank Car Co 174,165.60 
Washington Oil Co 725.69 


10,171,416.18 


$743,130,388.12 


Through the vicissitudes of wars, panics and depres- 
sions, investment in America’s growth and development 
has never proven a mistake. There is no reason for 
believing the future should be any different. 
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Are you sure your child is ready for school? 


Here they come . . . America’s youth ready to start or 


return to school! 


Never before in our nation’s history have we had such a 
bumper crop of school-age citizens. In fact, enrollment this 
year will soar to more than 33 million students, including 
almost 4 million who will be off to school for the first time 


Has anything been overlooked that might interfere with 
their physical and mental well-being . or that might 
handicap them in their studies or affect their attendance? 


Fortunately, there is something that all parents can do to 
make sure that their children are ready for school. They can 
include a medical check-up on the list of ahead-of-school 
preparations. A check-up . . . for both youngsters and teen- 
agers .. . may be the means of correcting unsuspected de- 
fects of vision, hearing, posture or general health. Some- 
times these defects are at least partially responsible for low 
grades or emotional troubles. 


The physician who has known your child over the years is 
best qualified to give pre-school medical check-ups because 
he has a complete picture of the child’s health. He will also 
be alert to minor troubles which parents might not notice 
Impairments that can be corrected now may avoid more 
serious trouble later on. 


For the child just starting school, it is important that his 
immunizations against communicable diseases are up to 





Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 

1 Masmon Avawun, New Yous 10, N.Y. 
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date. In addition to making your child immune to smallpox, 
diphtheria, whooping cough and tetanus, medical authori- 
ties now advise that vaccine lessens your child's chances of 
getting polio It is wise to discuss a definite immunization 
program with your doctor 


including “booster doses 


to renew immunity well before school opens 


During the teen years, when the growing-up process im 
poses considerable mental and physical stresses, health 
check-ups are especially needed. Many problems, including 
those associated with growth and emotional adjustment 
often require expert attention. In addition, changes in diet 
or in habits of play, or sleep, or exercise may be made for 
the child's benefit 


If medical examinations are not a part of your youngster 
preparation for school, why not start them now and 
continue them throughout the school years? Parents who 
do so will have the satisfaction of knowing that their child 
has been given one of the best safeguards for health and 
happiness during this and future years in 


enHoOo!l 


Metropolitan offers two booklets on health problems of 
both younger and older school-age 
listed in the coupon below. Just check the booklet you want 
and it will be mailed free of charge. If you would like copi« 
of both booklets, simply indicate by 


groups The titles are 


hecking both tith 


Mey 


an 


O90 Asey 


Metropolitan Life insurance Company 
1 Medison Ave., New York 10, N.Y 
Please send me the free book let 
Under standing Your leen ager 
Common Childhood Diseases 


ne 
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GOING PLACES im the roaring jets 


with Cities Service... 


The gargantuan, ever-growing thirst of the military jet planes was slaked 
last year by 124,000,000 gallons of Cities Service jet fuels. Cities Service refineries 
are geared to provide increasing quantities of vital defense materiel. 


cities @ SERVICE 


A Growth C mpany 


Number 13 of o series 
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CREOLE’S $20-MILLION GAS INJECTION PLANT ON LAKE MARACAIBO 


FABULOUS FISHERMAN 


Casting its line in Lake Maracaibo, Creole Petroleum has net- 
ted higher profits than oil companies twice its size. Here's 
an on-the-spot report of how Creole hooks its golden catch. 


CARACAS, 
Nacional 


VENEZUELA. In Caracas’ El 
and other newspapers last 
month, the Geneva Conference shared 
page-one headlines with a story that 
in any US. daily would have been 
dropped back to the financial pages 
In substance it was a routine business 
item. Big, affable Harold W. (“Duke’’) 
Haight, president of the Creole Petro- 
leum Corp.,* had announced that his 
company again was enlarging its huge 
Amuay refinery some 175 miles 
northwest of Caracas. Just last Sep- 
tember, Creole had doubled the re- 
finery’s capacity, to 160,000 barrels a 
day, making it one of the largest such 
installations in the world. Now it was 
spending $11 million to add still an- 
other 100,000 barrels a day to the 
amount of oil Amuay can refine in a 
single day 

Amuay’s fascination for Venezuelan 
editors is not hard to understand. The 
oil industry—and Mama Creo-luh 
last year paid Venezuela’s government 
in direct the equivalent of 
$101.75 for every man, woman and 
child in the nation. Infused into the 
nation’s economy, this tax money has 
made Venezuela Latin America’s sec- 
ond best customer for U.S. goods. It 
has also sparked one of the biggest 
construction booms anywhere in the 


taxes 


Traded Amer Stock Exchange. Price 

range (1955): high, 63; low, 45',. Dividend 

1954): $2.50. Indicated 1955 payout: $2.80 
Ticker symbol: CRP 
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Western Hemisphere. It has, in fact, 
taken an entire nation off the burro 
and put it into the sleek, low Merce- 
des-Benz in less than 25 years 
Creole’s news, so interesting to tax- 
minded 


Maturin, 


equal 


and 
been of 
interest to profit-minded in- 
Mobile and Minneapolis 
For $971.3-million (total assets) Cre- 
ole Petroleum, 95°; -owned by Stand- 
ard Oil Company (New Jersey), has 


Maracaibo 
have 


readers in 


well might 


vestors in 


oe 
&F* 


CREOLE’S HAIGHT: 


competition for the headlines 
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past nine 
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roughly tripled divi 
gut Creol 
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495 ince 1945 
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272% 
their 
tions, 


lightens 
Creole service sta- 
must sell regular- 
grade gasoline at an unrealistic fixed 
price that brings a loss on every drop 
sold in inflation-gripped Venezuela 

How, then, can Haight make 32.4“ 
on Creole stockholders’ investment? 
So cost-conscious a US. producer as 
Amerada Petroleum returns only 
16.8%. Even mighty du Pont, spinning 
out profits like petrochemicals, must 
struggle to bring home 22.1%. “Other 
countries,” Duke Haight observes, 
concentrating on building re- 
fineries that produce gasoline. They 
automatically have left Venezuela to 
supply the fuel oil they need.” 

Venezuela's crude oil is perfect for 
this use, since it is a “heavy” oil 
thick, black globs that would cost a 
fortune to refine into gasoline. Heat 
the crude, however, and the result is 
heavy fuel oil for big buildings and 
industrial sites. U.S. refiners shy away 
from making residual fuel, since they 
can make far money by 
ducing gasoline 

Watery Breadbasket. But far more 
than picking up somebody else's un- 
wanted marbles has put profits in Cre- 
ole’s pocket. The big money in oil 
comes from producing crude, rather 
than refining it into gasoline and other 
products. And Creole 
more crude than it 
up almost half the oil in a nation 
whose 11 billion barrels of reserves 
have made it second only to the U.S 
as the world’s top oil producer.” At 
fabulous Lake Maracaibo, in west- 
ern Venezuela, Creole taps a pool that 
contains no less than one tenth of the 
world’s oil 

Lake Maracaibo itself is one of the 
industrial wonders of the world 
Across 18 miles of its surface some 
2,000 Creole wells march like soldiers, 
all of them fabulously productive. 
Whereas the average U.S. well yields 
an average 12.3 barrels a day, Creole’s 
Venezuelan producers yield an aver- 
age 397 barrels a day. In the Mara- 
caibo Creole’s wells 
average 581 barrels a day 

Such high volume productivity 
means not only plenty of high profit 
crude, but also that fewer wells have 
to be sunk. Thus there are consider- 
able savings on steel and other ma- 
terials resulting in broader profit mar- 
gins. Although Creole also operates 
in the hilly jungles in the eastern part 
of Venezuela, the arid western scrub- 
land around Lake Maracaibo (the Bo- 


depletion allowance 
tax burden 


moreover, 


“are 


more 3ro- 


produces far 
refines. It brings 


area, flow an 


*Royal Dutch Shell ranks second in 
production, followed (distantly) by such 
American oil companies as Gulf (Mene 
Grande Oil), Socony Mobil, Standard of 
California, the Texas Co., Sinclair, At- 
lantic Refining, Phillips, Pantapec, Ameri- 
can Maracaibo and Pancoastal Petroleum 
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livar Coastal Field), provides a good 
“The 
says production man Joe Stagg, 
“is our bread basket.” 

Royal Geologist. The man who sees 
that Creole keeps picking the choicest 
buns from the breadbasket is, of 
course, Duke Haight. Oklahoma-born 
Haight, now 55, aimed to become a 
mining engineer, but soon switched to 
geology because “mining was in the 


three-quarters of its revenues 
west, 


doldrums, and they seemed to be mak- 
ing more money in oil.” Haight went to 
work for Jersey Standard in Mexico, 
where associates jokingly referred to 
him as the duke of a remote nearly- 


uninhabited province (each of which, 
in those days, had a duke). In 1937, 
Geologist Haight was transferred to 
Egypt to investigate some promising 
(but relatively unproductive) struc- 
tures. Eight years later, he moved on 


MARACAIBO SHORELINE: 


on an ocean of gold 


to Venezuela as Creole’s production 
manager. “I felt | was coming home,” 
he says. “I couldn't learn the language 
radically 


late last 


and Egyptian customs are 
different from Then 
Haight moved up to Creole’s 
presidency when Art Proudfit was 
recalled to New York as a member of 
Jersey Standard’s Board of Directors 

Since then Haight has kept Creole 
secure in its spot as the kingfish of 
Lake Maracaibo. Creole’s production 
in the first half of this year soared to 
968,215 barrels a day, a 22.5% year- 
to-year increase. Profits, up 23°), set 


an all record high of $1.87 a 


ours.” 
yeal 


time 
share 
The 
should 
ing for 


waters of Lake Maracaibo 
provide even smoother sail- 
the future. Until 
now, only smaller tankers, of the type 
seamen call “mosquitoes,” have been 
able to cross the 


Creole in 


sand bar at the 


mouth of the lake. Right now, how- 
ever, the government is dredging the 
channel deeper so that even giant 
supertankers will be able to enter. 

Moreover, the vast pool of oil 
Creole taps is getting technologically 
bigger. Early this year Creole opened 
a giant gas conservation plant in the 
middle of the lake. Mounted on a plat- 
form the size of a football field, the 
plant injects 137 million cubic feet of 
gas a day back into the oil pay under 
the lake. The gas is thus stored in its 
natural home for the time when 
natural gas becomes a valuable ele- 
ment in the Venezuelan economy. But 
the $20-million gas plant is a solid 
money-maker for Creole right now in 
a different way. By re-injecting gas 
into Maracaibo’s sands, pressure is 
produced which increases the flow 
from Creole’s wells some 50%. The 
gas pressure also increases recover- 
able reserves by one-third because it 
forces crude out of remote pockets in 
the field. A second gas plant is now 
being built. 


Goats & Gasoline. Although small 
tankers can now load right at Creole’s 
wells in Lake Maracaibo, the bulk of 
the crude Creole produces (some half 
a million barrels aday ) travels through 
twin pipelines to Creole’s refinery and 
dock at Amuay, 150 miles away 
Stung by the competition from resid- 
ual oil produced at Amuay, U.S 
coal men have contemptuously re- 
ferred to the Amuay refinery, and a 
smaller one at Caripito in the east 
Venezuelan field, as “mere tea ket- 
tles,”—plants with only the crudest 
equipment. 

Making heavy fuel from crude does 
indeed require relatively simple proc- 
essing. Unlike gasoline, which re- 
sults from an elaborate process of up- 
grading, residual fuel oil is made sim- 
ply by heating crude oil in a vacuum 
to remove the lighter ends. Thus 
Amuay’s “tea kettles” comprise two 
relatively uncomplicated stills, plus 
one complicated hydroformer for 
high-octane blending stock. 

Actually, however, Amuay is one of 
the world’s most costly refineries, rep- 
resenting an investment of some $200 
million to date. For one thing, an en- 
tire city had to be built up around it 
to house Creole’s workers. The pipe- 
line built to bring in fresh water cost 
$30 million alone. The hydroforme: 
itself was a very expensive item. With 
it, however, Creole can upgrade gaso- 
line into high-octane components, 
which will then be used for aviation 
gasoline or high-grade automobile 
fuel (the aviation gasoline is mark- 
eted locally and outside Venezuela, 
but not in the U.S.). Creole’s latest 
expansion at Amuay, with all the ma- 
terial having to be transported to the 
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bleak Paraguana Peninsula, will cost 
it $110 per barrel of new capacity. 

Amuay’s very: life, however, 
pends on its size and modernity. Since 
heavy fuel oil is a much less prof- 
itable product than gasoline, Creole’s 
profits depend on processing huge 
amounts of crude oil in large, efficient 
units. Haight must also cut every cor- 
ner on refining costs. Thus when more 
storage capacity was needed at Amuay 
earlier this year, a natural basin was 
converted into a huge earthen storage 
reservoir with a capacity of roughly 
3.5 million barrels. Steel storage 
tanks would have cost around $2 per 
barrel capacity; the reservoir will do 
the same job for 30c a barrel. 

Dry Jungle. In eastern Venezuela, 
life is harder. From the hilly jungles 
there Creole gets only a third as much 
production as in the West. ‘It’s no 
secret,” Haight admits, “that our pro- 
duction in the East has been drop- 
ped.” 


de- 


Creole’s eastern refinery at Cari- 
pito is currently running at its full 
capacity of 60,000 barrels a day, an 
output that is pumped into waiting 
tankers in the nearby San Juan River 
“We're not letting the refinery run 
down,” says Nicanor Garcia, assistant 
refinery manager, “and it’s still very 
modern. But we have no immediate 
plans to enlarge it.” 

Creole has enough reserves in east- 
ern Venezuela to keep Caripito run- 
ning at top speed for another 10 years. 
It hopes that Venezuela’s government 
will grant new concessions (similar to 
Tidelands leases in the U.S.), and if 
so Creole will step up its eastern ex- 
ploration sharply. The company’s in- 





vestment in the Caripito refinery, 
both for the refinery itself, and for the 
sprawling oil camp at Quiriquire, 
which was expensively hacked out of 
virgin jungle, is a large one. 

Lucky Bad Luck. Creole’s Lake Mara- 
caibo bonanza is due to what at first 
seemed a stroke of very bad luck. 
Aggressive Royal Dutch Shell was the 
first oil company into Venezuela dur- 
ing World War I, and it lost no time 
in grabbing what was then regarded 
as the most promising site, the land 
on the eastern shore of the lake. 
(Even today, Shell pumps are in ac- 
tion amidst Creole’s supply yards and 
camps onshore.) 

Some 35 oil companies followed 
Shell into Venezuela in the 1920s and 
1930s to pick up its leavings. Among 
these were the Creole Syndicate, a 
stock promotion of the 1920s, whose 
hopes were pinned on a kilometer- 
wide concession along the northeast- 
ern shore of Maracaibo; the Standard 
Oil Co. of Venezuela, a Jersey Stand- 
ard subsidiary which thrashed around 
in both east and west Venezuela; and 
the Lago Petroleum Corp., which se- 
cured the lake itself 
because the surrounding land was all 
sewed up 


concessions in 


Jersey Standard’s Venezuelan sub- 
sidiary ran into only bad luck and dry 
holes, did not bring in a commercial 
producing well until 1929. This lack 
of success pricked Jersey Standard to 
buy Creole, which became a holding 
company owning 100°; of Standard of 
Venezuela. Eventually, after a series 
of complicated corporate maneuvers, 


the Creole 


formed 


Petroleum was 


Corp 






































PRE-TAX 
PROFIT ah 
TO SALES As a profit-producer Creole easily outpaces 
% the Big Seven in oil 
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Creole, over the past five years, has kept as profits (before income taxes) a 
higher percentage of every sales dollar than even the integrated giants of the 
oil industry. Jersey, itself, has not done nearly so well as its profitable off- 
spring. Creole’s secret: high production and the amazing volume delivered 


by its oil wells. 
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EASTERN EXPLORATION: 
drought in the jungle 


Jersey Standard again strengthened 
1932 in 
till considered the oil 


its position in Venezuela in 
a deal which is 
the 


agement at 


Timorous man- 
Standard Oil of 
got cold feet when Congress threat 
stiff 


steal of century 


Indiana 
tariff on oil 


ened to slap a im- 


ports, gladly sold its extensive foreign 
holdings to Jersey Standard for $50 
million in cash and Jersey stock 
worth, at book value, $90.4 million 
Two rare prizes were included in the 


One wa 
producing 100,000 barrels of oil a day 
in Maracaibo 


sale Lago Petroleum, then 
The other was Lago Oil 
and Transport 
Dutch 


This epi 


vith a large refinery 
Aruba 
pur hase has had a fun- 


on the island of 
damental effect on oil economics in the 
Western Hemisphere to this very day 
Half of Creols 
still goes through the Aruba refinery, 
strategically located in the Caribbean, 


western production 


to the enduring profit of Creole and 
Standard. It has also had a 
effect on Standard of 
Indiana (which is still distributing the 
Jersey stock as part of its dividend) 
Indiana Standard 
est ratio of crude production to refin- 


Jer sey 


less favorable 


which has the low 


ery runs among the majors, has never 
been able though it is trying hard 
to replace the crude reserves it sold 
in Venezuela 

“PR” & Petroleum 
made still another 
1930s 


companies in 


Standard 
smart move in the 
After Mexico ousted foreign oil 
1937 


repeat its 


Jersey 


Jersey 


canny 
mistakes 
staffed its Vene- 
with 


resolved not to 


in another country 
zuelan operations veterans of 
the Mexican 
Shell by four 


zuelan nationals for 


dent, Art 


beat 
years in hiring Vene- 
drilling jobs 
Proudfit func 


debacle. Creole 


and, as pre 
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tioned primarily as a top-level public 
relations man. He now ranks only 
sligitly behind Simon Bolivar as a 
national hero 

Creole went a step to insure itself 
long-term profits by pioneering, in 
1941, the celebrated 50-50 split on oil 
profits with the Venezuelan govern- 
ment. This agreement, now standard 
practice around the world, paid off 
royally during World War Il. By 1946 
Creole alone was producing more oil 
than all of Venezuela had produced 
in 1940. Navy ships fueled up in Ven- 
ezuela throughout the war, and the 
tanker routes from Venezuela to the 
eastern U.S. proved to be even less 
exposed than those from the oil fields 
of Texas 

Creole’s determined courtship of 
Venezuela has paid dividends of still 
a different type. Wall Street tradi- 
tionally frets over oil producers’ de- 
Thus 
Indiana Standard and Shell 
Wall Street last 
times their estimated 
Jersey Standard, Texas 
and the other international giants sold 


pe ndence on oversea earnings 
domestic 
both 


for about 15 


sold in month 


1955 earnings 


at 10 to 12 times earnings, and Royal 
Dutch Shell, despite its heavy hold- 
ings in U.S. Shell, was priced at only 
nine But Creole, de- 
pendent as it is on foreign favor 
judged to have 


times earnings 
was 
wooed Venezuela so 
ssfully that it sold at 16 times its 
projected 1955 earnings 


suCcCcE 
Burning Coalmen, There is no count- 
this 


Texas or in the 


erpart of 
fields of soft-coal 
mines of West Virginia and southern 
Illinois As the 


porter 


sentiment in the oil 


world’s largest ex- 


of oil, Venezuela exerts a de- 


cided influence on Texas production 


*More than 90% of Creole'’s employees, 
including two directors, are Venezuelan 
nationals 


GIANT AMUAY REFINERY IN 


and the soft coal. Thus an 
Creole than 
expropriation is the 
threat of pre in the U'S 
clad quota on oil 
April 15). The 

tably stiffer if oil im- 


market for 


even bigger hazard for 
Venezuelan 
ssure to slap 
an iron 


(Forses 
will im 


imports 
pressure 
grow 
port tonnages continue to rise Im 
ports have been running a little ahead 
of last year Haight 
had a normal {i.e 


the first 


notes, “but we 
cold| winter for 
along with a 
Natural 
two factors brought a substan- 
Haight 
‘On im- 


time in years 
general pickup in business 
ly the 
tial increase in demand.’ 
however, adds meaningfully 
ports, we try not to aggravate the sit- 
uation 
One 
kets for 


Creole 


solution is to find other mar- 


Creole’s oil. Just last month 


found one such new custome! 


VENEZUELAN GASOLINE SERVICE STATION: 


growing faster than the U.S. market 


VENEZUELA: 


$200 million for complex tea kettles 


in England’s socialized electric utility 
industry, which was unable to get the 
fuel it 
cialized (and ailing) coal mines 
sey Standard’s British subsidiary 
promptly deal to ship 210 
million barrels of Amuay’s fuel oil to 
England over the next 10 years. The 
return to Creole and Jersey 
Standard is difficult to estimate, since 
the contract tied to future 
British One educated 
guesstimate, however, puts the trans- 
portation charge, which Britain will 
pay, at $56 million and thé selling 
of the oil itself at $500 million 
But,” says Haight, “our big future is 
not in Europe.” The return of Lranian 
crude to world markets has increased 
competition in Europe’s oil markets 
tremendously. Thus Creole can hop 
to be only a marginal operator on the 
Continent 


needed from the nation’s so- 


Jer- 


closed a 


cash 


price is 


coal prices 


price 


Its real advantage lies in 
certain specialty crudes 
such as asphalt, and some high grade 
wax crudes not found in the Eastern 
Hemisphere. Creole’s 
markets, however, 


possessing 


position for 
is amazingly cen- 
tral; eastern Canada, for instance, gets 
Amuay 


western 


oil more economically from 
than from its own 


Canada 


fields in 


In discussing his markets and thei: 
potentials, Haight unconsciously looks 
out his office window to the top of a 
precipitous mountain nearby, where a 
new hotel will soon be built. “Latin 
America,” says he, “is one of th 


world’s less developed areas. Its pop- 
ulation is actually growing much fast- 
er than the U.S.’s.” In his mind is the 
fact that, except for a short breathing 
spell last year, South America’s de 
mand for oil has been increasing even 


faster than Europe's. Says Haight 
“Our real future is right here.” 
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-BUSCH BREWHOUSE YARD SCEN 


: 


- . “Ade 
ANHEUSER 


RCA 1890) 
BREWING Newark, Los Angeles and New Or 
— a leans, in the process tre bling its prop 
erty account to $97 million and run 
LOST GROUND ning $33 million into debt Busch had 
felt that the time was ripe to step up 


7 ° e . ° . . Budweise! share of the beer market 
Faced with a baffling decline in beer drinking, plus tough com- in scenes allt ciieeiemnente dibendiha aia 


petition from regional breweries, famed Anheuser-Busch is pre- of the market doubled from just 4” 
paring a low-priced running mate for its premium-priced brews, in 1947 to nearly 8% in 1953. But this 


all-out expansion put premium-priced 
In recent months no man has been wane. Last year Americans downed Budweiser into sharp competition 
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busier thinking up new gimmicks for just 83 million barrels of beer, 4 mil- with cheaper local beers. It also left 

checking the ominous decline in beer lion less than in 1947. Britain and Gus Busch with the problem of where 

sales than August Anheuser Busch, Germany, nations of traditional beer- to market the now~-surplus capacity of 

Jr., the ruddy, waistcoated extrovert lovers, also reported sizable declines his 6.2-million-barrel St. Louis brew 
: who is heir to, and president of, St For this harrowing situation there ery 

Louis’ $162-million Anheuser-Busch. were as many explanations as there On top of this, last year August 














Slump. With characteristic verve, were experts. The result was a king- Busch made what he admits was a 
Busch has tried to persuude the pub- sized headache serious mistake. He raised the price 
lic to take its Budweiser beer from Local Competition. Overall consump- of Budweiser which already com 

fifths, like liquor, and from more __ tion trends, however, are not the only manded a premium over the prices of 
ladylike, smaller bottles. But busi- problem Busch faces. After the war, “local” and regional” brews. An 
ness still lagged. In the first six expansion-minded Anheuser-Busch  heuser-Busc! olume dropped a 
months of 1955, sales of the number’ built sparkling new breweries in startling 900,000 barrels in a year 
one brewer (Schlitz, number two, orn when overall beer consumption fell 
is neck-and-neck for first place) only about 1 
dropped from $109.9 million last year Busch Bavarian. In struggling to re 
to $101.8 million this year, despite a cover from this series of sethacks 
healthy improvement in sales of An- Busch well knows that his $14-million 
heuser-Busch's non-beer lines.* Prof- advertising budget gives him a leg 
its fell by a third to $4.7 million up on smaller breweries, But, as he 


" ‘ { y 
Anheuser-Busch was not alone in learned from the 1954 and 1955 slump 









its troubles. Pabst. the U.S.’s num- this is not enough. Looking around 
ber three brewer. suffered a 10 for ways and means of reversing the 
sales dip (to $71 million) in the same tide, Busch and his aides ceme up 


period and Manhattan’s Jacob Rup- with a new twist: this month a nev 
pert slipped into the red with a 7% 
decline in sales. All over the United 
States last month, brewers were faced 
with the bitter fact that, for some 
reasons which even the experts can- 


brand will join famed Judweiser 
(in bottle and cans) and Michelob 
(dvaught only) in the Anheuser 
Busch lineup. Named Busch Bavar 







ian, the new brand will sell for 5« 














} 4 uw : * 
not pin down, beer-drinking is on the to 10c less than Budweiser in most 
markets. It will also, Busch fondly 

*Traded over-the-counter Price range . : ! : 

1955 high, 28, low, 21's. Dividend 1954) hope make his company more com 
$1.20. Indicated 1955 payout: $1.20 petitive with his tough, smaller rivals 
help put Anheuser-Busch 10-mil 

‘Refrigerated cabinets and yeast-malt- . Ri 1} full 
corn products, including waffle syrup, BREWER BUSCH: lion-barrel brewing capacity to fuller 


baking powder and frozen egg powder 


for less thirst, thrift and more profitable use 
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BLAST FURNACES AT YOUNGSTOWN SHEET & TUBE’S CAMPBELL WORKS 


WANTED: HIGHER PROFITS 


Whatever their customers may think about 
it, many steel men claim their industry’s 
prices—and profits—are still way too low. 


EarLy this summer the gargantuan 
steel industry reacted to a big CIO 
wage boost by raising prices a good 
deal higher (average, $7.35 per ton) 
than anyone expected. A few weeks 
later, plain-speaking Admiral Ben 
Moreel, chairman of $700-million 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp, further 
shocked critics of the industry's 
pricing policies. Despite the 6% rise, 
said he, “Steel prices not ade- 

The industry must have 
earnings.” This blunt state- 
ment was echoed by many another top 
steel executive, But outside the in- 
dustry it caused eyebrows to rise. Had 
not Moreel'’s own Jones & Laughlin 
reported for the first six months of 
1955 earnings of $3.51 per share, al- 
most as great as for all of 1954? Beth- 
lehem Steel set a first-half 
with earnings of $8.25 a share. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube earned 
$5.35, against $6.02 for all the preced- 
ing 12 months. U.S. Steel reported its 
best six months since the rip-roaring 
days of 1916. The industry was operat- 
ing close to 100% of theoretical capac- 
ity during much of the period. And 
users were queuing up for a long list 
of steel products. 

Cry Wolf? Certainly no one could 
deny that the steel industry was do- 
ing well in the 1955 prosperity. In the 
great Eisenhower bull market, the 
steel stocks had taken many of the 
blue ribbons. U.S. Steel, that historic 


are 
quate 
greater 


record 


20 


bellwether 
high of 57% 
hem steel 


done as 


16% to a 
in just two years. Bethle- 
rising from 50 to 160, had 
well, Both out-performed the 
market by wide margins as measured 
by the Dow-Jones Industrials, which 
had risen 85° in the same period 


had risen from 


What then were steel’s top execu- 
tives grousing steel 
declared Chairman 
Randall 


satisfactory 


about? “Present 


prices Inland’s 
Clarence 

provide a 
large inv 


new 


too low to 
the 
estment needed to construct 
steel-making capacity.” Mark 
It is the key to the 
whole profits controversy. For accord- 
ing to the nation will 
soon need more steel than its present 
126-million 


“are far 
return on 


here the word new 


most experts, 
ingot ton capacity to sup- 
ply a growing population and a rising 
living standard. At times during 1955 
steel-makers have had to 
their regular customers 
and a gray market in some steel 
items had popped up 

But the talk 
veers to expansion, veteran steel men 
put on their most woebegone looks 
“We cannot afford,” they say, “to 
build new plants at the present rate 
of profits. The current price of steel 
may earn a good return on plants that 
cost us around $100 per ton of 
pacity they were built years 
ago. But today’s profits would hardly 
cover depreciation on 
which 


the big 
make even 
wait 


Capital Costs. when 


ca- 
when 


new plants, 


would cost between $200 and 


$300 per ton of integrated capacity.” 

The trouble lies deep in the eco- 
nomics of this most basic of industries 
Take Bethlehem 


point. Last 


Steel as a case in 
Bessie earned an 
operating profit* that averaged out to 
$18 per ton of ingot capacity. After —1- 
lowing for depreciation and income 
taxes, Bessie was left with a profit of 
12.8% on stockholders’ equity 
not far 


year 


a rate 
below Forses’ 100-company 
Yardstick of Earning Power. But this 
rate of return was on steel-making 
much of it built decades 
ago—which cost just $86 per ton on 
the average. “Bessie’s ‘54 operating 
profit,” said one steel financial execu- 
tive, “would barely cover the depreci- 
ation charges on integrated plant built 
today from the ground up, which 
would cost roughly three times Bes- 
sie’s present capital average.” 
Wanted: Investors. Steel men 
agreed on things: they 
higher profits and they need more 
capital to supply steel for a growing 
economy. The extra capacity will cost 
a great deal of money—Moreel puts 
the figure for the next 10 years alone 
at $9 billion in new money plus an- 
other $7 or $8 billion to replace exist- 
ing plant. Most of his fellow execu- 
tives agree that the industry will 
eventually need a 200-million-ton ca- 
pacity, 60% more than now exists 
Since 1939, it is true, the industry 
has expanded from 82 million tons 
capacity to 126 million tons, but it has 
done so largely by thriftily adding to 
existing plant. U.S. Steel’s Fairless 
works at Morrisville, Pa. is the first 


capacity 


are 


two need 


*Income left over after paying over- 
head and direct costs of doing business. 
Out of operating profit must be provided 
allowances for wear-and-tear, interest, 
income taxes, dividends and plowed- 
back earnings 
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Bleck ber: average of 100 top mfg. firms. 
Colored bears: 5-yr. average return on 
equity. Figures above bars are for latest 
reported 12-month period. 
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new plant built by private interests 
since 1929. 

This year, most of the $800 million 
steel men have marked for capital out- 
lays will go into enlarging existing 
plant, for adding facilities to turn in- 
gots into more profitable finished 
forms, or for building up raw material 
sources. Republic is concentrating on 
a big taconite project in Minnesota. 
Jones & Laughlin has earmarked up- 
wards of $50 million mainly for finish- 
ing plants. Armco expects to add 
360,000 tons of capacity to its big Mid- 
dletown, Ohio works by adding two 
open hearths to its existing plant. 

But none of these projects will go 
very far toward expanding the na- 
tion’s basic steel capacity. Nor is 
any basic plant currently abuilding. 
Steel men simply point out that the 
present price and profit structure just 


will not support expensive new plant 

Subnormal. Forses’ Yardsticks tend 
to bear out steelmakers’ laments 
about being a low profit industry 
Only three out of the ten top steel 
companies measured close to Forses’ 
100-company average in earning 
power. They were exceptional cases: 
Inland and National, with strategic lo- 
cations squarely in the middle of their 
markets, and Armco with its combina- 
tion of good plant 
profitable specialties 

But are steel men simply crying 
wolf once too often in their demands 
for still higher profits at a time when 
earnings are running at a_ record 
level? Some Wall Streeters think they 
are. Critics point out that the indus- 
try has cut its debt to a very low 
level. They also remind the industry 
that three of the four biggest steel 


locations and 





companies shares 
well thei: 
improvement 


are 
book 
the days when 
steel equities often sold for no more 
than the pe thei: 
working capital ques- 
tioned whether 


now selling 


above value—a big 


from 


value of 
Others 


so basic an industry 


share 


have 


has the right to raise prices at a time 
when the nation is striving to stave 
off inflation 

The steel-makers, of course, have 
their own replies to all these charges 
and investors 
have by no means heard the end of it 
But whatever the outcome 
is clear 


So the argument rages 


this much 
as Americans become more 
numerous and more prosperous, they 
will demand more autos, “tin” 
pipe-lines, tools 


cans, 
Unless the steel in- 
dustry expands to provide the basic 
raw the can 
neither prosperity nor security 


material, nation have 





Black bar: average of 100 top mfg. firms. 
Colored bars: 5-yr. increase in equity. 
Figures above bars are for latest report- 
ed 12-month period. 
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CHILEAN OPEN PIT COPPER DIGGCINGS:; next gambit, aluminum 


NON FERROUS METALS 





ROYAL PROGRESS 


Copper is still King at famed old Anaconda, But last month 
it dropped the word “copper” from its name, became 


the U.S.’s fourth biggest 


Anaconpa originally meant a Ceylon- 
ese python 
just 


but the word has become 
as familiar historic name 
The colorful Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. with its turbulent 
past in the old West, is today a $870- 
million Blue Chip company integrated 
“from mine to consumer” in turning 
its greenish-blue ore into shiny, fin- 
ished copper for a thousand industrial 
and consumer uses 

But last 


shortened 


as an 
in copper 


month the old name was 
to The Anaconda Co.,* in 
recognition of the fact that the na- 
tion's third largest copper produce: 
(after Kennecott and Phelps Dodge) 
is no longer merely a copper company 
In fact, Anaconda was getting ready 
to do battle with some of the giants of 
different field: aluminum, a 
metal that has long been giving copper 
itself stiff competition 

“The old name,” explains the U.S.’s 
“Mr retiring Chairman Cor- 
nelius F. (“Con”) Kelley, “is no 
longer appropriate, It is, in fact, a 
misnomer.” Anaconda is also well en- 
trenched as a producer of zinc (ac- 
counting for one-fourth of the U.S.’s 
total output), manganese (90° of U.S. 
output), uranium (Anaconda has a 
$12-million stake in the Jackpile, New 
Mexico mine, the world’s first multi- 
million ton uranium ore deposit), and 


a fas 


Cooper,” 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955) 
73%y; low, 47. Dividend (1054): $3 
1985 payout: $3. Ticker symbol: A 


high, 
Indicated 


99 
<4 


primary aluminum producer. 


aluminum fabrication. Last 
taking the 
conda dedicated a $65-million alumi- 


Falls, Mon- 


month, 
plunge once more, Ana- 
num plant in Columbia 
tana 

New Line. As the fourth biggest U.S 
aluminum produce1 
plant will produce 4.5% of 
the US.’'s When the first 
pot-line of the new 60,000-ton capac- 
ity plant 
month 


Anaconda’'s new 
initially 
aluminum 
went into operation last 
Kelly took 
explain why famed old Anaconda had 
picked the business as a 
major target in its $400-million post- 
war expansion “During 


Con time out to 
aluminum 


program 


World War II,” said he, “it became 
apparent that aluminum use was go- 
ing to grow so much that it would be 
necessary to get into the aluminum 
business for sheer competitive rea- 
[We] could then offer custom- 
ers a line of non-ferrous metals that 
could meet the full range of [their] 
requirements.” 


s0ns 


In an austere executive suite over- 
looking New York’s financial district, 
Executive Vice President Edward S 
McGlone, at 56 Anaconda’s youngest 
officer and a likely candidate to suc- 
ceed to its presidency, made the point 
graphically. From the middle drawe: 
of his desk, McGlone pulled a chart 
which showed that during and afte: 
World War II, output of steel and cop- 
per merely paralleled the general rise 
in U.S. industrial production. Mean- 
while aluminum output shot up many 
Between 1946 and 
per capita consumption of 


many times as fast 
1954, U.S 
aluminum products has almost tripled 
from 6.5 pounds to 18.2 pounds 

40c a Pound. But whether alumi- 
num tonnage will ever excel copper 
output on Anaconda’s own production 
doubtful. At present, Ana- 
conda has no plans for mining baux- 
ite, from which aluminum is made 
Present source: Reynolds Metals Co 
Moreover, copper itself is in unprec 
edented demand, principally as a re- 
sult of the boom in automobiles, ap- 
and construction. Unfilled 
orders for copper totaled 232,900 tons 
in May, 100,000 more than last yea 
So far in 1955, a monthly average of 
125,000 tons of copper is being fabri- 
cated vs. 102,500 tons last yea 

Even more significant for Anacon- 
da’s fortunes, 


chart is 


pliances 


the price of copper has 
40% thus far this yea 
to 40c a pound, is still climbing. With 
copper already in short supply, a long 
summer strike at Kennecott 
Phelps Dodge shrank the 
supply and sent the price 
Since its own workers did not strike 


risen over 


and 
available 
soaring 
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Anaconda is still sitting pretty. In the 
first half, its earnings rose from $1.57 
to $3.59 per share, and it is very like- 
ly that Anaconda will show relatively 
higher figures than the two struck 
companies for the rest of this year 

Theory & Practice. Another factor in 
Anaconda’s copper earnings outlook 
(this metal still brings more than half 
of Anaconda’s total revenues) is the 
recent easing of some pressing peso 
problems in Chile. Unlike Kennecott 
and Phelps Dodge, which draw most 
of their copper ore from U.S. deposits, 
most of Anaconda’s copper comes 
from its mines in Chile, only a frac- 
tion from Montana. In theory, this is 
a highly advantageous position, since 
the cost of mining ore from Ana- 
conda’s open-pit Chuquicamata mine 
in Chile, the world’s largest copper 
deposit, is much less than from U.S 
veins. But in practice, Chile’s inflation 
economy and its government's price 
and tax policies have often had quite 
the opposite effect on Anaconda’s 
profit margins. Never since World 
War II has Anaconda netted less than 
$20 million a year; often earnings 
have hit twice that amount. But its 
profit margins frequently run only 
about half as wide as do Kennecott’s 
and Phelps Dodge’s. Last year Ana- 
conda netted only $26.7 million (5.8%) 
on a $461.1 gross vs. 18.4% for Kenne- 
cott, 15.4% for Phelps Dodge. 


More Pesos. But new laws were en- 
acted by the Chilean legislature and 
put into effect last May. They 


U.S. copper producers in Chile, mainly 


give 


Anaconda, more pesos in exchange for 
their relief 
more control of copper pricing 
Anaconda’s 117,000 
have long received a relatively high 
percent of 
During the last ten years, Anaconda 
has paid out an average 72% of profits 
to stockholders. But the market has 
stubbornly put a lower price on Ana- 
conda’s earning power than on that of 
its biggest While the 
price of Kennecott and Phelps Dodge 
common has doubled since 1945, Ana- 
high only 15 
points above its 1945 highwater-mark 
This year, however, Anaconda has 
been one of the most active stocks on 
the Big Board. By last month, it was 
selling a good ten points above the 
top 1954 Investors obviously 
found the favorable Chilean 
laws, the steep upward pitch of cop- 
per prices and Anaconda’s aluminum 
potential harbingers of good things to 
come, Observes Vice President Mc- 
Glone: “We couldn't live off raw 
aluminum alone. It will not even be 
a substantial part of our income at 
first. But we wouldn't be spending 
this much money on it if we didn’t 
consider it a real opportunity.” 


dollars, some tax and 


stockholders 


earnings in dividends 


competitors 


conda’s last year was 


price 
more 





COMMUNICATIONS 





GENERAL’S PROMOTION 


The telephone industry's biggest merger in years 


opens new doors for fast-growing General Telephone | 


Ever since the early 1940s, when he 
was handling the Ohio legal business 
of both the General Telephone Cor- 
poration* and Theodore Gary and Co 
a big telephone holding firm, Donald 
Clinton Power has felt the two com- 
panies were a natural for a merget 
In many parts of the country, he ob- 
served, their telephone operations 
fitted together like parts of a jigsaw 
puzzle, and, as the years passed, Gen- 
eral became the biggest customer of 
Gary's Automatic Electric Co., which 
makes communications equipment for 
other independent companies 
Consummation. Last month, as pres- 
ident of General, Power finally had a 
chance to act on his feeling. After a 
year of negotiations in Chicago and 
New York, he closed an agreement to 
swap a share and a half of General for 
each outstanding share of closely-held 
Gary. The $638-million merger adds 
*Traded NYSE. Price range 


45%; low, 3544. Dividend (1954) 
cated 1955 payout 


(1955) 
$1.07 
$1.52. Ticker symbol! 


high 
Indi- 
GEN 
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more than half a million phones in 17 
states to General's 21-state empire of 
18 million phones, giving it no less 
than of all independent 
Bell System) 
the U.S 
Power, however, was not after size 
His 
company has been spending between 
$16 and $20 million a year for com- 
munications equipment from 
Automatic Electric. General’s own 
small Leich Electric makes no large 


25% (non- 


telephones throughout 


alone for fast-growing General 


Gary's 


automat 
only 14% of General's revenues 
merger will lift General’s 
turing returns to 39%, of 
fact of no small significance, since 
manufacturing, unlike telephone serv- 
ice, is not regulated by state commis- 
sions, and Automatic gives General 
an open door 


accounts for 
The 
manulfac- 
revenues, a 


equipment, 


to the booming elec- 
Says Don Power: “I'm 
no scientist, but you have to recog- 
nize that electronics will play a whale 
of a part in communications 


trenics field 


There's an 
inside reason 


why Clark machines 








excel in low-cost 
performance —their 
power trains, 
engineered and 
manufactured by 
60-year specialists 

in the basic business 
of transmitting engine 


horsepower to tires . 


CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BUCHANAN, MICHIGAN 

Other Plants, Battie Creek, Jackson, Benton Harbor, Michigan 
PRODUCTS OF CLARK TRANSMISSIONS © TORQUE CON 
VERTERS © FRONT AND REAR AXLES «+ AXLE HOUSINGS + FARM 
CQUIPMENT UNITS © ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS « GEARS AND 
FORGINGS— FORK TRUCKS © TOWING TRACTORS « POWERED HAND 
TRUCKS « MOSS STRADDLE CARRIERS © MICHIGAN TRACTOR 
SHOVELS AND LACAVATOR CRANLS 


i's GOOO 
BUSINESS TO 
DO BUSINESS 
WITH CLARK 


Fabian Bachrach Phote 


HARRY HEPNER 
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PRINCIPAL SUBSIDIARIES 





First National Bank of Portland; First Western Bank & Trust; First National Bank of Arizona; First National 
Bank of Nevada; Bank of Nevada; Occidental Life Insurance; Pacific National Fire Insurance; Manufacturers’ 


Casualty Insurance Co.; General Metals Corp 


; Columbia River Packers; Allied Building Credits; Capital Company 





INVESTMENT COMPANIES 





TRANSAMERICA’S TROUBLES 


The multibillion-dollar Giannini banking em- 
pire has been broken into two competing parts, 
but some Congressmen still aren’t satisfied. 


One day in 1906, while clouds of 
smoke and dust still hung over the 
earthquake-shattered city of San 
Francisco, a wagon rattled through 
the debris of the city’s waterfront. 
Amidst the rubble, a young man un- 
loaded a desk and set up a sign read- 
ing “Bank of Italy.” As the first San 
Francisco banker to resume business 
after the disaster, Amadeo Peter Gian- 
nini, 36, had stolen a mighty march 
on his still-dazed competitors. 

Shrewd, hard-driving A. P. Gian- 
nini, rarely relaxing, merged and ex- 
panded his little bank (1906 deposits: 
$1.3 million) into the Bank of Ameri- 
ca, today the world’s largest non- 
government bank. Before he died in 
1949, A.P. had also collected a grab 
bag full of glittering non-banking in- 
terests worth hundreds of millions. 
In the end, however, the great Gian- 
nini empire was broken into two 
parts: the mammoth (deposits: $8.4 
billion), California-based Bank of 
America was split off from Trans- 
america Corp.*, $300-million onetime 
top holding company for the Giannini 
interests 

Fighter. Last month San Francisco's 
Transamerica, now something of a 
banking, insurance and industrial em- 
pire in its own right, was fighting hard 
to stave off further fragmentation of 
founder Giannini's original holdings. 
Pending before both houses of Con- 
gress were bills which would force 


*Traded NYSE. Price we (1955): high, 
46%; low, 37'4. Dividend (1 ): $1.40. Indi- 
cated 1958 payout: $1.40. Ticker symbol: TA 


24 


Transamerica to unload $180-million 
worth of fabulously profitable non- 
banking holdings and restrict itself to 
its bank holdings in five western 
states. The reasoning behind the bills 
was simple: banking companies, be- 
their great power to help 
make or break businesses, should not 
be permitted to engage in outside 
businesses themselves. 


cause of 


Transamerica was not taking the 
challenge lying down. A. P. Giannini 
had several times beaten off assaults 
by would-be trust busters. True to 


the founder's tradition, Transamer- 


FRANK BELGRANO: 
success earned suspicion 


ica’s President Frank N. Belgrano, 
Jr., rushed from San Francisco to 
Washington to testify against the di- 
vestiture bills. Snapped Belgrano: 
“Unnecessary, grossly unfair and dis- 
criminating.” Transamerica denied 
any intention of using money from its 
banks’ depositors to finance its non- 
banking investments. “Our industrial 
companies,” said a Transamerica 
spokesman, “don’t even keep much 
money in Transamerica banks 

our only crime is our size. Size and 
success is what they’re mad at us for.” 

Chip Off the Block. Californians, 
whatever they thought of the merits 
of the case, agreed on one point: as a 
bank builder, Belgrano, onetime na- 
tional commander of the American 
Legion, was acting every inch the 
successor to old A.P. Giannini. Last 
year he slapped together 24 small 
Transamerica banks, along with his 
First Western Bank & Trust Company 
of San Francisco, to make one big 
bank. Thus in one stroke, Belgrano 
created the fifth biggest bank in 
booming California, the 25th largest 
in the U.S. With equal aplomb, Bel- 
grano merged 18 assorted banking of- 
fices into TA’s First National Bank of 
Portland, which thereby became the 
biggest bank in the growing Pacific 
Northwest. Another merger left two 
TA banks holding 80%, of all deposits 
in Nevada. 

But these were not the only bomb- 
shells Belgrano had tossed into staid 
Coast banking circles. In his fondness 
for branch banking and aggressive 
selling, Frank Belgrano had taken 
more than one leaf out of the Giannini 
success book. His First Western Bank 
would soon have 72 branch offices, 
had loosed a barrage of radio and 
TV commercials set to the tune of 
“Wagon Wheels.”* He left no doubt 
that he intended to take on all com- 


*Giannini's favorite slogan: “The Little 
Feliow’s Bank.” 
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WE CHOSE 


ALCOA 5. 
ALU RAIN LU AA 


MILL PRODUCTS 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 





Beliat tee Label 
...a big story 


Last April, Alcoa launched a broad, new pro- 
gram to help its manufacturing-customers sell 
their aluminum products to their markets. 
Spearhead of the program is the label, shown 
above, which is given to manufacturers who 
make articles containing Alcoa® Aluminum 
Mill Products, The label is being backed by a 
supporting promotion program which includes 
hundreds of millions of advertising messages in 
1955 alone. Already the label is building sales 
for aluminum products, from air diffusers to 
zippers. (See list below.) 

As a result, the program gives Alcoa sales a 
broader, firmer base, taking full advantage of eno 
the growing market for aluminum. Too, the on 9 
label helps the American consumer get better are 
acquainted with Alcoa and with its role in 
making possible light, lasting products for 
easier living. Now—for the first time—millions 


of people in stores all over the country are 
purchasing these Alcoa labeled products, It’s 
the biggest aluminum news of the year and 
here’s how Alcoa sums it up 


“Our strength is in the soundness of our 
markets... in our ability to help customers 
use aluminum where aluminum belongs 

to help them market the fine products that 
result... .”” 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 2266-J 
Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


Your Guide to 


Aluminum Value 


Millions of Alcoa labels will appear on these aluminum products in 1955 


Air Diffusers Cord Winders 
Architectural Parts Core Boxes House Trailers Pasteurizers 
Auto Safety Belts Display Racks ice Chests Pike Poles 

Awnings Diving Boards 


Greenhouses Panels Steam lrons 


Storm Windows & Doors 
Strollers 


Baby Articles 
Baths 
Bathtub Anchors 
Beds 
Bearings 
Bird Boths 
Boot Masts 
Boats 
Boot Tops 
Builders’ Hardware 
Canoes 
Capacitors 
Carpenter Squares 
Carrying Cases 
Carts 
Clamps 
Coat Hangers 
Cooking Utensils 


Dock Plates 

Door Closers 

Doors & Frames 

Easels 

Electric Equipment 
Electric Meter Cases 
Electric Tools 

Engine Bearings 

Fans 

Farm Gates 

Fencing 

Fishing Equipment 
Floor Brushes 

Flower Holders 

Food Cabinets & Racks 
Furnace Pipe & Fittings 
Furniture 

Golf Carts 
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Ice-Cream Dippers Pitchers 


Insect Screening 
Insulation 
Jalousies 

ladders 

lawn Mowers 

leg Bands (poultry) 
Leveling Tools 
Lighting Standards 
Lightning-Rod Cable 
Litho Sheet 
luggage 

Luggage Racks 
Medicine Cabinets 
Metal Paste 

Movie Screens 
Newspaper Racks 
Packaging 

Paints 


Portable ice Chests 
Poster Trim 
Propellers 
Refrigerators 

Roof Coatings 
Sander-Polishers 
Sash 

Scoffolds 
Screening 
Shipping Containers 
Shower Doors 
Siding 

Signs 

Siphon Tubes 
Sliding Doors 
Sproyers 

Stadia Rods 

Steak Platters 


Surgical Supplies 

Tent Poles 

Textile Equipment 

Thresholds 

Tile 

Trailers 

Truck Bodies 

Tumbler Sets 

TV Antennas 

Valves 

Vapor Barrier 

Vulcanizing 
Clamps Trim 

Wall Panels 

Water Heaters 

Weatherstrip 

Windows 

Zippers 




























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Move Over, Cow! 


Tue village blacksmith now has 
company under the spreading 
chestnut tree. His companions are 
hard-headed businessmen from the 
asphalt and ivory towers of the 
cities. Management executives are 
going back to school in droves, but 
their classrooms are set in the ver- 
dant atmosphere of the country- 
side, Not atypical by any means is 
the new Management Development 
Institute of General Electric where 
some 300 managers a year will 
come for refresher courses in how 
to handle people of all stripes, from 
customers to union officials. GE’s 
college is not in the midst of a 
bustling metropolis. Its campus will 
overlook the majestic Hudson River 
which flows by Crotonville, New 
York, a rural town of some 5,000 
residents 

The back-to-school movement 
among corporate brass has become 
big business in the last five years. 
The American Management Associ- 
ation has just recorded its 58,000th 
“student,” a vice president of a 
paper manufacturing company who 
felt he needed some orientation in 
the field of employee communica- 
tions 

Harvard University has a waiting 
line every semester for its Ad- 
vanced Management Course, where 
executives on three-months’ leave 
from the workaday chores of run- 
ning a business, sit ogle-eyed, like 
impressionable freshmen, as schol- 
ars like Sumner Slichter lecture on 
economics 

But the trend is towards small, 
intensive conference courses in 
country places which are run by 
associations and companies them- 
selves. Last July, the YMCA had 
700 industrial relations people 
gather for news and views in their 
field. The curricula was a mixture 
of work and play. 

One classroom, for example, was 
set right on a boat landing on Lake 
George, and the flap of a mackerel’s 
tail hitting the water could be dis- 
tinctly heard above the voice of the 
instructor. And if the students 
fancied, when the bell rang, they 
could hop right out of the door and 
jump into the cooling lake waters. 
At one session, a controller re- 
ceived a “tut-tut” finger-waving 
from the instructor because the 
executive hung a fly rod out of the 
window while school was still in 
session 


LABOR RELATIONS— 





“Got a cou- 
ple .of bites,” 
said the steal- 
thy fisherman, 
“but I couldn't 
draw up quick 


enough. Too 
busy taking 
notes.” 


Lawrence Mtessin 


Companies 
often take to the woods now when- 
ever they see the need for sharpen- 
ing up on their management tech- 
niques. About once a year Bige- 
low-Sanford Carpet Company 
trundles its supervisors up to a 
country lodge for human relations 
training. After a week or two in 
birdland, the foremen come back 
refreshed enough to tackle any 
worker- or union-problem without 
blowing a gasket 

If this back-to-nature movement 
continues, it’s easy to imagine what 
industrial relations of the future 
may be like. Let's take a typical 
negotiation. The contract is about 
due and the parties have to meet 
to hammer out a new agreement. 
Do they go into a smelly hotel 
room? Do they meet in a stuffy 
executive suite? Not at all. Both 
sides get on a bus and go to a 
nearby farm 

They take their places under a 
giant elm. The boss is seated at a 
desk of knotty pine dotted with 
stones—used as paper weights to 
keep his records from blowing 
away in the gentle breeze. In the 
background, a herd of cattle are 
chewing their cud and occasionally 
a collective moo mingles with the 
spirited demands being made by 
a union officer 

After the union has made its de- 
mand, does the boss pound the desk 
and say no? He does not. He needs 
time to contemplate. So he takes a 
little stroll down a grassy path. He 
is deep in thought, and to the 
cacophony of bird twitters and the 
throaty song of a bull frog, he 
makes his decision. In such poetic 
surroundings he is so persuasive 
that the union forthwith accepts 
his counter-proposals. And off they 
go, both sides, for a little celebra- 
tion—fresh buttermilk, of course 
What else’? 

The back-to-nature movement 
may yet be the answer to good 
labor relations. Cows—move over; 
here come labor and management, 
country - bound 




















ers, including Transamerica’s onetime 
subsidiary, the Bank of America, with 
its 550-odd branches. “We are,” says 
Belgrano bluntly, “in competition 
with all the banks in California.” 

Seperation. Actually, the exponents 
of the divestiture bill were not accus- 
ing Transamerica of collaborating 
with its onetime subsidiary. In 1952 
Transamerica sold the last 1.3 million 
shares of Bank of America stock, 
poured most of the proceeds into ad- 
ditional capital for its own competing 
bank network. But what these Con- 
gressmen do not like is the idea of 
banks and potential bank customers 
nestling under the same roof. 

To Frank Belgrano and his aides, 
however, there is no conflict. “Divest- 
iture,” complained a TA spokesman, 
“is a harsh remedy normally used 
where there has been abuse of con- 
sumers and squeezing of stockholders 
No one has accused us on eithe 
score.” Transamerica claims it has the 
right to diversify its holdings into 
non-banking lines for the benefit of 
the 114,490 stockholders, and cites 
the Banking Act of 1933. 

But, as San Franciscans well know, 
there is more than diversification at 





Forses Reports—The Story Behind 
The Ticker Tape—is broadcast week- 
ly over WOR, New York, and some 85 
other stations along the Mutual Net- 
work. For the time and station in 
your community, consult your local 
newspaper. 





stake. If TA is forced to spin off its 
non-banking holdings, it will lose the 
source of more than half its net in- 
come. Last year Transamerica-con- 
trolled banks brought in only 31% of 
the company’s $34.5-million net in- 
come. Fattest source of earnings was 
a $101-million investment in insur- 
ance companies, topped by 100°, own- 
ership of flourishing Oriental Life In- 
surance Co. With $5.4 billion worth 
of policies in force, Oriental is the 
nation’s twelfth largest life company 
Its dividends, largely plowed back by 
the parent company, have provided 
much of the extra capital needed by 
the fast-growing banking chain. 

The Whole & The Parts. If Belgrano 
was worried about the divestiture 
bills, most investors, however, appar- 
ently were not. This year they have 
bid Transamerica stock as high as 48 
the best figure since 1929 and a full 
23 points above the 1954 low. One 
explanation: the mouth-watering 
prospects of a spin-off of valuable 
properties, including a big salmon 
packer, shopping centers, rich natural 
gas and oil leases, insurance compan- 
ies and $34-million worth of market- 
able securities. 
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Chemistry 


helps you 
talk by 


telephone 








Plastic casing for your tele- 
phone involves as many 
industrial and scientific “mir- 
acles” as the valuable equip- 
ment it protects. This casing 
starts with a lump of coal. 
From phenol, a coal chemical 
produced by Koppers Tar 
Products Division, processors 
make versatile phenolic plas- 
tics for telephones and radio 
cabinets. They also use phenol 
in the manufacture of brake 
linings, wood adhesives, per- 
fumes, dyestuffs and photo- 
graphic chemicals 


KOPPERS 
OT 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA . Also producers of plastics, tar products, 
chemically-treated wood, metal products, and dyestuffs « Designers and builders of coke ovens, steel mills, chemical plants. 
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TEXTILES 


BANDWAGON 


When American Enka’s John Bassill rushed to grab a 
corner of a booming rayon market, tradition stood 
squarely in his way. Bassill promptly bowled it over. 


It has always been a matter of pride 
for the management of prosperous $64 
million (assets) rayon-making Amer- 
ican Enka Corporation® to be able 
to say that their company has never 
incurred so much as a pennyworth 
of funded debt. Until last month, in 
fact, American Enka’s brass proudly 
boasted an even more impressive rec- 
ord: ever since its parent company, 
Holland's Algemene Kunstzijde Unie 
N.V., first established it as an Amer- 
ican corporation in the late 1920s, 
Enka has thriftily financed its 16-fold 
sales growth entirely out of earnings. 
In the process, stockholders’ equity 
quadrupled to $59 million and gross 
plant grew eightfold to $83 million 
in the 27 years since its first spinning 
plant was built near Asheville, N.C. 
Early this year, however, American 
Enka's President John E. Bassill was 
not a little disconcerted at the way 
his tough rayon-making competitors 
were pouring millions of dollars into 
new plants to meet the suddenly huge 
demand for rayon staple. Enka, which 
made none of it, was out in the cold 
on what looked like the biggest thing 


*Traded over-the-counter Price range 
(1965): high, 56%; low, 44. Dividend (1054) 
#c quarterly plus #c extra. Indicated 1955 
payout: $2 


'A.K.U. still owns 
Enka’s common stock. 


55% 


of American 


RAYON FIBER CREEL ROOM: 


when opportunity beckoned 
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in rayon since the versatile man-made 
fiber captured the tire cord business 
from cotton. Anxious to cash in on 
this burgeoning market himself, but 
lacking the plants needed to do so, 
Bassill took one look at Enka’s bank 
account and promptly swallowed his 
pride. With all the self-assurance of 
an old hand at fund-raising, Bassill 
asked stockholders last month to in- 
American Enka’s authorized 
common stock from 1,200,000 (no par) 
to 1,600,000 ($5 par) shares, the first 
such increase in the company’s his- 
tory. Bassill announced that he would 
use the $11 million collected from the 
sale of additional shares to help pay 
for a brand-new $21-million rayon 
staple plant soon to be built at Low- 
land, Tenn. 

Latecomer. Bassill’s haste notwith- 
standing, Wall Streeters were won- 
dering whether cautious American 


crease 


‘Enka’s move to crack the rayon staple 
‘market had come too late. Ever since 


the U.S.’s carpetmakers found out a 
few years ago that rayon staple (i.e., 
fiber which is chopped into short 
lengths and spun into yarn such 
as cotton or wool) was ideal for tufted 
rugs, demand has outstripped supply. 
Lately, rayon staple, when blended 
with cotton, has also come into wide 
use as a textile fabric. Noting this, 
such Enka competitors as American 


, an old tradition ended 
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Viscose quickly swarmed into pro- 
duction, boosted their combined an- 
nual staple capacity from almost zero 
to 230 million pounds in 1952. By the 
end of last year, capacity had been 
increased 65% to 380 million pounds, 
but demand was still so great that 52 
miilion pounds had to be imported. 

Early this year, Courtaulds (Ala- 
bama) Inc., an American offshoot of 
Britain’s famed Courtaulds, Ltd., 
quickly trebled its staple capacity to 
150 million pounds. Meanwhile Amer- 
ican Viscose, the U.S.’s biggest rayon 
producer, expanded its capacity by 
90 million pounds. By the time Enka’s 
plant begins turning out 50 million 
pounds annually late next year, U.S 
rayonmakers will be able to produce 
at least 67-million pounds of staple 
yearly, more than they now produce 
in tire yarn, currently the biggest 
single use for rayon. But Bassill is 
not worried about where to sell his 
rayon staple. Demand is still growing, 
and by 1956 Enka’s share of the U.S.’s 
total productive capacity will amount 
to a mere 8%. 

Understudy. On the face of it, Enka 
appears destined to play a relatively 
small role as a maker of rayon staple. 
But Bassill, a rayonmaker for 35 years 
and Enka’s boss for the past six, is not 
worrying about prestige. “The truth 
is,” said Bassill last month, “that 
only two companies—Courtaulds and 
American Viscose—will be making 
more staple than American Enka. In 
fact, some of our biggest competitors, 
like Beaunit Mills and Industrial 
Rayon, haven't come into the field 
even yet. Right now we're after a 
corner of the market, but we would 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





To sur Creag uced is aadtnnss Litcteleter .. 


When close dimensional tolerances are required in an 
extruded shape, plus heightened tensile strength, 
and a fine finish, the shape is drawn through a die 
after extrusion. If there are special requirements as 
to straightness, the shape may also be straightened, 
as necessary, either by hand or by machine. These 
processes are expensive, but they produce a product 
that is accurately pre-formed, so that machining is 
markedly reduced, so much so as to effect remarkable 
savings. However, there is another way to take ad- 
vantage of the economy of ex- 
truded shapes. Sometimes a 
“plain extruded” shape will do, 
thus saving the time and expense 
of drawing and straightening. 

It all depends on what is 
really needed. Revere had an 
outstanding example of this re- 
cently. A rush order was re- 
ceived, and we could not meet 
the requested delivery date be- 
cause of the time required to 
make new extrusion dies. On 
being told this, the purchasing 
agent visited our mill to see what could be done. A 
mutual study of the facts showed that the shape is to 
be applied to the leading edges of helicopter blades, 
and that both the shape and the wood are routed to 
make a close fit for the application of an adhesive. 
The shape is also tapered. Several things became 
evident. First, the original specifications were tighter 
than required. Second, shapes produced by the cus- 
tomer’s original die, in our possession, would be 
slightly oversize, but not enough to be significant, in 
view of the subsequent machining. Third, by using 


that original die, and eliminating drawing, we could 
fill the order on time 
cents a pound as well 

Now that we both knew that some of the dimen 
sional and physical tolerances were not absolutely 
necessary, Revere was able to go ahead. The die was 


and save the customer six 


put in one of our extrusion presses, the metal forced 
through it, cut off to exact lengths, and shipped. This 
made it possible for the customer to complete his 
first blade on the day specified in his contract. We all 
worked fast, but no matter how 
quickly we labored, we could not 
possibly have met the essential 
delivery date on the basis of the 
original specifications. Close 
collaboration on what we call 
Quality Control provided the 
solution. Incidentally, brass was 
chosen for the part, because of 
its density, its resistance to cor- 
rosion, and the ease with which 
it can be machined 
Both our customer and our- 
selves are proud of the accom 
plishment reported here. It was made possible only 
by a thorough examination by both of us of the 
entire background of the order, the fabrication meth- 
ods and end use, plus what the mill could do if it 
did not have to make new dies. We would like to 
suggest that when, as sometimes happens, a supplier 
cannot meet a date on a special order, you sit down 
with him and examine specifications to see if they 
really need to be so tight. You may find that a more 
or less run-of-the-mill product will do, thereby sav- 
ing much time and money too. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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not have started making staple at all 
if we weren't planning to make a lot 
more than 50 million pounds a year. 
Our plant is so designed that we can 
easily increase our capacity when the 
time is ripe.” 

In the past American Enka has 
shown the shrewdest kind of timing 
in climbing aboard the industrial 
bandwagon. During its first decade 
of existence, Enka’s entire rayon yarn 
production was sold to the textile in- 
dustry. But by World War II, a tough- 
er, high-tenacity yarn began to catch 
hold as a tire fabric. Enka wasted no 
time switching over, Today roughly 
80°, of its 116 million pounds of yarn- 
making capacity is earmarked for the 
tiremakers, the rest for textiles 

As a result, Enka has been able to 
weather the textile industry's private 
depressions with considerably more 
ease than such firms as Celanese and 
Beaunit Mills, both of whose produc- 
tion is top-heavy in textile yarns. Not 
that Enka has written off the textile 
business as a poor gamble. On the 
contrary, Bassill’s spinning plants 
lend themselves to considerable jug- 
gling. Should demand for textile yarns 
suddenly increase, Bassill can convert 
some ten million pounds of tire yarn 
capacity into textile fibers 


ENKA’S BASSILL: 
even pride has its price 


The Payoff. Both this 
flexibility and because profit margins 
on tire normally higher 
American Enka has long been bank- 
ing some of the fattest profits in the 
rayon industry. Since 1950 Enka has 
made an average 10.6c net profit on 
each dollar of sales, a figure which, 


because of 


cord are 


although somewhat lower than In- 
dustrial Rayon’s 13.9c, was well above 
American Viscose’s 8c and Beaunit 
Mills’ meager 4.7c. This year Enka’s 
operations are just as profitable as 
ever. Although American Viscose has 
been grabbing the biggest headlines 
on the strength of its 243° increase 
in six-months earnings, Bassill was 
justifiably proud of Enka’s more mod- 
est gains in sales (21°, to $32.4 mil- 
lion) and earnings (55°, to $3.5 mil- 
lion). Largely because of a 22% gain 
in tire yarn sales, American Enka 
came up with a 10.7% profit margin 
after taxes, as compared with Amer- 
ican Viscose’s 4.8%. 

Enka’s solid profits, combined with 
a somewhat low payout to stockhold- 
ers (35% of earnings over the past 
five years), go a long way toward ex- 
plaining why Bassill has never be- 
fore needed to look for the cash to 
finance his rapidly expanding opera- 
tions. But in the future, he admits 
retained earnings may not be enough 
to carry him through. 

“If we need the money in a hurry,’ 
Bassill, turning his back on 
American Enka’s long tradition of 
self-financed growth, “we'll simply 
get it on the outside. Sometimes a 
boom just won't wait.” 


says 





MACHINERY 





JUMP FOR JOY 


Despite the current mania for diversification, 
Joy Manufacturing has not forgotten that 
coal has always been its chief breadwinner. 


Few Wall 
last 
biggest 


Streeters were surprised 
learn that the nations 
maker of mechanized coal- 
mining equipment was off its stride 
With U. S. coal production declining 
from 644 million tons in 1951 to 419 
million in 1954, Joy Manufacturing 
Co’s* coal-mining equipment sales 
slid from $39.9 million to $25.2 million, 
dragging earnings down 30% to a 
four-year low of $3.6 million 

The Golden Egg. But by midsum- 
mer this year Joy President John D 
A. Morrow was predicting that the 
company was on its way to 1955 earn- 
ings of $5 to $5.50 per share, a sharp 
improvement over last year’s $4.08 
One obvious reason was the 20% up- 
surge in coal production over last 
year. But Joy officials themselves 
claim that the improvement is at least 
equally due to some ingenious new 
Joy machinery: e.g., its bridge con- 
veyor and expansible belt which, 

*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955) 
50%; low, 414%. Dividend (1 ) 


dicated 1955 payout 3.124 
JOY 


year to 


high 
3.12%. In- 
Ticker symbol 
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when used with a Joy continuous 
provide an uninterrupted de- 
from the beds. Joy 
hopes that with coal on the upswing, 
mines will be flocking to buy its 
brand-new Twin-Borer, a gluttonous 
gadget that digs coal at the rate of 8 
The company also 
benefits from sales of repair parts and 
maintenance on these and other com- 
plex 


miner 


livery of coal 


tons per minute 


rough wear-and-tear-suffering 
machines, usually amounting to more 
than a third of Joy's total 
sales figure 

More Eggs, More Baskets. But Presi- 
dent John D 


and a 


annual 


A. Morrow, a spry 74, 
39-year veteran of the coal 
business, has long realized the danger 
of exclusive dependence on a single 
industry, especially one as ailing as 
coal, For the past ten years Morrow 
has been busy finding new markets 
and getting into the production of 
non-coal machinery. In 1947, outside 


‘A mechanical mole, introduced in 
1948, that burrows underground and 
chaws up 4 tons of coal per minute 


lines, entirely unrelated to coal min- 
ing and export, represented only 26°, 
of Joy's total sales. By last year this 
figure had grown to 46%. The lion's 
share of this diversification was 
achieved by buying up well-estab- 
lished firms close (but not too close) 
to Joy’s own field. Beginning in 1945 
with the purchase of La Del Conveyo: 
Mfg. Co. (continuous belts, fans), 
Morrow soon added (1946) the Sulli- 
van Machinery Co. (drills, air-com- 
pressors, hoists) and (1949) the Mines 
Equipment Co. (electrical connectors 
power transmission gear). For a total 
purchase price of $8.8 million, Mor- 
row thus added facilities which, from 
the date of their acquisition to Oct. 30 
1954, have earned a total of $48.8 
million in profits 

For the future, Morrow plans more 
of the same, keeps a sharp eye on re- 
search, Before Joy’s revamping began 
a decade ago, less than 5% of its per- 
sonnel were engaged in engineering 
and year the figure 
stood at 7.5°%, and the company ex- 
pects it to reach 10% soon. 

With its cash balance a record $13.9 
million, Morrow expects little trouble 
raising money for more “bargain pur- 
chases” of promising established 
firms. Says Executive Vice President 
John Lawrence, Morrow's eergetic 
young (43) heir apparent: “Joy is 
geared in a modern way to participate 
in new cycles of growth.” 


research. Last 
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productor VALE 


locks and hardware divisions of the 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 


There was a time when security for home and business was 
a wished-for ideal rather than a reality. It was in 1868 that 
the long-felt need for a practical inexpensive lock was first 
filled by Linus Yale, Jr. and Henry R. Towne with a revolution- 
ary pin tumbler invention. The spectacular success of this 
lock and succeeding Yale products is refiected in the fact 
that, today, the YALE name has become a trade-mark of good 
will and a symbol for security throughout the entire world. 


*feg . Pat. Ga 


YALE & TOWNE 


Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York. DOMESTIC PRODUCTS, YALE Lift Trucks and Hoists 
AUTOMATIC Electric Industrial Trucks; YALE Locks and Hardware; TR!-ROTOR Pumps; NORTON 
Door Closers; POWDERED METAL PRODUCTS. INTERNATIONAL DIVISIONS in Canada, England, 
Germany. Licensed monutacturers in France, Italy, Spain, Australia and Japan. Sales Represent 
otives throughout the World. 


The Yale & Towne Manvulactur ng Company, Executive offices 
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MENTAL STIMULANT 


Drug-making Smith, Kline & French has always been 


a great believer in doing its own research. But its latest 


success, ironically enough, was imported from France. 


Tuorazine is an ethical drug that has 
become widely accepted in medical 
circles as a “central nervous system 
depressant” for treatment of mental 
ills. But for Philadelphia's drug-mak- 
ing Smith, Kline & French Labora- 
tories, Inc.,* which brought the drug 
out a year ago, Thorazine has been a 
very effective stimulant. Due largely 
to land-office business in the new 
drug, President Francis Boyer was 
able to report a 50% boost in sales (to 
$43 million) and a doubling of earn- 
ings (to $7.7 million) in the first six 
months of 1955 

Big Hopes. Thorazine, the cause of 
these fiscal fireworks, is one of the 
most promising of the new mental ill- 
ness drugs, which may do for mental 
diseases what other wonder drugs 
have done for bacteria-caused sick- 
ness. Thorazine has been used to quiet 
previously uncontrollable mental pa- 
tients by neutralizing their fears and 
depressions. It has also been used to 
overcome pain and to fight chronic 
alcoholism. From the manufacturer's 
point of view, too, Thorazine has some 
appealing advantages. Manufacturing 
costs, Boyer claims, are not as high as 
they were in some earlier drugs like 
cortisone, and there is no raw mater- 
ials problem. Best of all, Thorazine is 
an exclusive product of Smith, Kline 
& French in this country 

As Wall Streeters are well aware, 
this is not the first time little (assets 
$28 million) Smith, Kline & French 
has nimbly out-paced its 11 bigger 
competitors in the ethical drug indus- 
try. This once led a rival to pay a 
grudging tribute. “Every time I turn 
around,” said he, “those Smith, Kline 
& French people have pulled some- 
thing new out of the hat.” 

Out of the company’s research hat 
have come most of the 66 drugs cur- 
rently produced by Smith, Kline & 
French, including Benzedrine. Presi- 
dent Boyer keeps nearly 400 employ- 
ees busy researching, spends over $4 
million a year on his laboratories. 

imported. But, ironically enough, 
the latest success, Thorazine, did not 
come out of Boyer’s own laboratories, 
It was developed in France. Smith, 
Kline & French, however, was quick 
to see its potential value, shrewdly 
pinned down exclusive U.S. manufac- 


*Traded over-the-counter 
(1955): high, 544,; 
$1. Indicated 1 


Price range 
low, 37. Dividend (1954); 
5 payout: $1 
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DRUGMAN BOYER: 
“a speculative business” 


turing and distributing rights. Boyer 
is close-mouthed about the details of 
the deal except to say, somewhat 
cryptically: “We always keep in touch 
with European ethical drug research.” 
He is also quick to point out that 
Smith, Kline & French technicians had 
to spend a full year-and-a-half 
readying Thorazine for the U.S. drug 
market 

For all the company’s successes 
with Thorazine and earlier “miracle” 
drugs, Boyer modestly disclaims any 
magic touch. “The drug industry,” 
says he, “is a terribly speculative 
business amounts must be 
spent in research but companies are 
successful only every so often.” 


large 





WALL STREET 


HOW TORAISE 
$1 BILLION 


Raising huge sums in a tight 
money market is no easy job, 
but AT&T has its own formula, 





In the ten years since World War II, 
the $14-billion (gross property) 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. has put over $7 billion worth of 


new money to work in its drive to 


keep up with a growing nation’s need 
for telephone service. Nearly $3.4 
billion of this has been raised through 
Telephone’s favorite, and characteris- 
tic, method of financing: the sale of 
debentures (i.e., promises to pay) 
convertible into common stock. 

Last month AT&T came up with its 
seventh such issue, a whopping $635 
million worth—the largest piece of 
corporate financing Wall Street has 
ever seen. Like the previous six is- 
sues, AT&T’s 1.3 million stockholders 
will get first crack at them. 

Most U.S. corporations raise new 
money by selling common stock di- 
rectly or by issuing bonds. But AT&T 
still swears by its unique system. For 
one thing, by selling the debentures 
through rights, the giant utility avoids 
heavy underwriting expenses. It also 
ultimately brings in more money than 
the face value of the bonds. Reason 
in order to convert the bonds into 
stock, the holder must add $48 in cash 
to every $100 worth of debentures 
And conversion is virtually certain; 
the rate is more than 30 points below 
the current market price. 

If AT&T stockholders don’t want to 
buy the debentures, they can sell the 
“rights”—in this case for around $3 on 
each share of AT&T held. For the 
company, too, Wall Streeters are 
quick too to point out, there is an ex- 
tra benefit. In cn increasingly tight 
money market, when bond issues are 
becoming more difficult to sell, AT&T 
will raise a staggering $1 billion with- 
out straining a muscle. 





TIGHT MONEY 


For General Motors the state 
of the money market is more 
than an academic problem. 


“Wuen money is tight,” said one Wall 
Street old timer, “not even mighty 
General Motors can avoid being 
squeezed.” Last month the big auto- 
maker’s General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation subsidiary set about rais- 
ing extra money to help carry the 
record amount of auto installment 
buying. It found, like many a small 
businessman, that it had to pay more 
for credit these days 

GMAC’s latest issue of $200 million 
worth of 3% % 20-year debentures 
will yield 3%% to maturity. Just 13 
months ago, GMAC sold a $150 mil- 
lion issue of 10-15 year debentures to 
yield under 3% to maturity. Sharpen- 
ing their pencils, Wall Streeters fig- 
ured that the rise in interest rates 
might cost General Motors a cool $30 
million over the life of the issue. 
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let’s go, America... 


the spadework is done! 


At one end, hundreds of miles distant, the gas-producing 
Southwest. At the other, fuel-hungry homes and 

industries in the East. In between, linking them, the world’s 
longest pipeline, Tennessee Gas. 

Transporting natural gas, the world’s finest fuel. More than 
a billion and a half cubic feet daily! 


Long the preferred fuel for cooking, netural gas—plenti- 
; ; ; ful dependable— h 14 million homes. 
More important still, expanding steadily to meet the ” one eae, ee ne ee eee 


And is indispensable in some 25,000 industrial aperations. 
ever-mounting needs of the areas it serves. Pipeline capacity, 
increased eight fold in ten years, still growing. Backed up 
by increasing reserves and underground storage. 
Pacing the industry’s progress, Tennessee Gas 
has laid the groundwork for a bright fuel future. 


Let’s go, America... we've got the gas. 


TENNESSEE Wf siusomes = 
GAS | Wyse 


TRANSMISSION | | 
COMPANY g 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


AMERICAS LEADING TRANSPORTER OF NATURAL GAS 
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FOOD 


PROBLEM CHILDS 


Abraham Sonnabend, who knows a good tax- 
loss carry-forward when he sees one, has plans 
for the ailing old Childs restaurant chain. 


TWENTY years ago a young English- 
man was about to set sail for the New 
World. At the inevitable going-away 
party one of the guests who had lived 
in Canada had some good advice for 
him: “If you have any time to spare 
in Montreal, eat at Childs.* It’s good 
and it’s che ap . 

And that’s been the trouble all 
along,” says Abraham M. Sonnabend, 
59, Boston hotelman, who became 
Chiids President in March, 1954. “In 
those days the food was good and it 
was cheap, But in a Childs restaurant 
people still expect a 60c lunch and a 
95c dinner. These days you just can't 
make money on a 95c dinner.” 

To back his belief Sonnabend points 
to Childs’ dreary financial record, Not 
since 1950 has the company shown a 
profit. Preferred stockholders have 
not seen a dividend since 1949, com- 
mon stockholders since June, 1931 

Upgrading. Last month, however, 
Sonnabend had news for his stock- 
holders that indicated Childs perhaps 
is at last climbing slowly out of the 
rut. For the 24 weeks ended June 18, 
Childs showed a net profit of $305,148 
against a net loss of $488,000 for the 
first half of 1954. Sales, reflecting 1954 
acquisitions of two food distributing 
concerns, rose 60° to $14.9 million. 
It was progress, but Sonnabend ad- 
mite the chain still has a long way to 


*Traded NYSE. Price range 
6; low, 3. Dividend (1054) 
1955 payout 


(1955): high, 
none. Indicated 
none, Ticker symbol: CDI 


go in rebuilding its earning power. 
Says he: “It will take time, but we 
are slowly upgrading our restaurants 
The Childs name is an old and well- 
respected one, but people still think 
of Childs as the place with the 60c 
lunch. Today, we sell a lunch at 95c 
and mors introduced 
$1.95 steak dinners and we're selling 
them at a rate of 9,000 a week.” 
Curiously, Sonnabend finds the fa- 
Childs name something of a 
handicap. “We are,” says he, “playing 
down the Childs name somewhat. For 
instance we recently opened a unit 
just across from Bloomingdale's called 
the Calico Kitchen, and made no men- 
tion of the Childs name. There we can 
sell for $2.25 the same food that we 
sell in our other restaurants for $1.95 
if we had called it Childs Calico 
Kitchen people would wander in look- 
ing for the 60c lunch and 95c dinner.” 
Menus & Millions. But Sonnabend 
has more than menus on his mind. He 
is an old hand at the modern art of 
converting 


Recently we 


mous 


into cash-in- 
the-bank through the medium of tax 
offsets against future profits. “Childs,” 
he points out, “has an attractive tax- 
loss carry-forward of $3 to $5 million.” 
Wall Streeters recalled it 
such an $11-million 


past losses 


was just 
loss which at- 
tracted Sonnabend to move into con- 
trol and presidency of $12.8-million 
Botany Mills back in October, 1954 
To make sure that Childs’ tax credit 


is put to good 


use, Sonnabend has 


HOTELMAN SONNABEND: 
upgraded steak dinners 


picked up a couple of profitable new 
subsidiaries: Fred Fear & Co., maple 
sugar distributor, and Recipe Foods, a 
salad dressing producer. He expects 
these to bring in $16 million in sales 
and $800,000 in profits annually. Late: 
this year Sonnabend plans to merge 
the restaurant chain with his big 
money-making hotel* company into 
the Hotel Corporation of America 

Sonnabend, however, does not in- 
tend to shirk the task of making 
Childs’ 35 restaurants pay off on thei: 
own. “We are faced,” says he, “with 
some fierce leases. We have one place 
on Times Square where we have to 
pay $92,000 in rent. But all our loca- 
tions are good if we can just climb 
out from under that 60c lunch.” 


* The Edgewater Beach, Chicago; Som- 
erset, Boston; The Cleveland, Cleveland; 
and that dowager queen of US. Hotels, 
Manhattan's plush old Plaza. 





AIRCRAFT 


ESCAPE FROM RED TAPE 


Roy Hurley is off to a running start on his 
five-year plan to make Curtiss-Wright im- 
mune to Washington's whims and fancies. 


Even 
Corp.” in 


though his Curtiss-Wright 
the first quarter of 1955 
earned the best profit margin (5.5c on 
every dollar of sales) in the aircraft 
business, its president, hard-boiled 
Roy T. Hurley was far from satisfied 
‘If Uncle Sam won't allow me to make 
a decent profit,” he complained re- 
cently (Forses, June 15), “Tll make 


*Traded NYSE. Price range 
23'y; low, 15%. Dividend (1954) 
cated 1955 payout 


(1955): high 
$1.00. Indi- 
$1.40. Ticker symbol: CW 
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it somewhere else Our profit 
margin was only half as large as Gen- 
eral Motors Hurley's 
“Within five 
60°, -70 
cial sales 

Last month Roy Hurley produced a 
six-months’ report which indicated 
that his pursuit of higher-profit pri- 
vate business may be paying off. Net 
was up to $2.02 per share from just 
95c last year 


solution 
years we're going to get 
of our profits from commer- 


though sales had inched 


to $250 million. Commer- 
cial sales and non-aircraft lines, ex- 
plained Hurley, “amounted to a sub- 
stantial proportion of overall profits.” 

In an industry almost completely 
(85°%,-90% ) dependent on military or- 
ders for its existence, Curtiss-Wright 
is something of a diversified excep- 
tion. Its non-aircraft divisions make 
everything from high pressure petro- 
leum pumps to mobile cameras fo: 
closed-circuit industrial TV. Recent- 
ly Hurley picked up the Massey Ma- 
chine Co. of Watertown, N.Y., manu- 
facturer of hydraulic governors for 
diesel, natural gas and turbine en- 
gines. “The Massey line,” said Hur- 
ley, “will supplement our line of civil- 
ian (and non-aviation) products and 
bring closer the day when we will no 
longer be excessively dependent on 
government business.” 


up only 7% 
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if it weren't 
for financing 


A REPORT FOR THE FIRST SIX MONTHS 


CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEETS 


ASSETS 


CasH AND MARKETABLE Secunities 
RECEIVABLES: 
Retail motor vehicle installment 
receivables 
Wholesale motor vehicle shorttcrm 
loans - 
Direct and personal installment loans 
Commercial and other receivables 


Less: Unearned discounts 
Reserve for losses 
Total receivables, net 
Orner Assets 


LIABILITIES 


Nores Pavasie, short-term 

Team Nores due within one year 

Common Srock Divivenn payable 
July 1, 1955...... “a 

Accounts Payvasie, AccaUALs ANv Reserves 

Unganneo INSURANCE Premiums 

Lonc-Team Nores ........ 

Susonpinateo Lone-Term Nores 

Carrrat Depenrunes .. 

Prereneep STOCK ... 

COMMON STock 

Surgri_us 


June 30, 1955 
$ 81,146,112 


$578,409,395 


67,100,654 
41,678,044 
27,696,421 
$714,884,514 
44,144,624 
17,506,326 
$653,233,564 
11,529,998 
$745.909,674 


$352,716,100 
39,770,000 


1,562,736 
29,705,347 
28,925,709 

136,135,000 
42,000,000 
18,500,000 
12,500,000 
31,254,720 
52,840,062 

$745,909,674 


June 30, 1954 
$ 66,968,329 


$424,553,547 


45,487,999 
37,765,548 
25,803,615 
533,610,709 
30,707,576 
11,484,714 
$491, 418A19 
7,617,605 
$566.004,353 


$255,560,050 
43,250,000 


1,406,462 
24,724,799 
24,876,229 
85,455,000 
35,000,000 

9.000.000 
12,500,000 
31,254,720 
42,977,093 

$566,004,353 


CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED INCOME STATEMENTS 
Six Months Ended 


Discount, interest, premiums and other 
income 
Operating expenses 
Net income before Federal income tax 
Provision for Federal income tax 
Net income 
Consolidated net earnings per share of 
common stock after payment of pre- 


ferred dividends 
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51,648,914 
34,296,900 
$17,352,014 
8,540,000 

$ 8,812,014 


$2.73 


June 36, 1955 June 30, 1954 


$46,254,477 
30,792,812 
$15,461,665 
7,490,000 

$ 7,971,665 


$2.47 


Chances are we'd still be using buggy 
whips, wood stoves, wash tubs and kitchen 
pumps. The low cost, mass produced ne- 
cessities and conveniences we know today 
couldn't exist without mass markets cre 
ated by modern financing. 

Among the nation’s largest providers of 
credit, Associates and its subsidiaries do a 
combined business of well over a billion 
dollars a year. Much of it is in automotive 
time sales financing: but much of it. too. 
is in commercial loans to manufacturers 
and business enterprises, and in direct and 
personal installment loans to individuals. 

Diversified financing services like these 
have helped bring America out of the 
horse and buggy days. Today Associates 
ean be of even greater help in an expand 
ing economy. There are 151 Associates 
branches in United States and Canadian 
cities serving automobile dealers and pur 
chasers; 138 Associates direct and per 
sonal loan olftic ¢a devoted to consumer 
finance. 

Working capital for business and indus 
try is provided through the Associates 
Commercial division, with offices in New 


York, Chicago and South Bend. 


ssociates 


ASSOCIATES INVESTMENT COMPANY 
ASSOCIATES DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
and Other Subsidiaries 


HOME OFFICE + SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 





The independent telephone 

industry is daily bringing more 

and better telephone service 

to an ever-increasing number of 

people. We, at Kidder, Peabody & Co., are proud 
to have made a contribution toward this worthwhile 
goal by raising capital so vital to the expansion 

of America's independent telephone companies, 
large and small. 

Since 1947, we have helped provide capital in 
amounts varying from $250,000 to $14,700,000 

for independent telephone companies through the 
underwriting and sale of 73 new security issues. Of these, 
51 represented issues in which Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
acted as manager, co-manager, or as agent for 

the private placement of such issues. 

It is our function to plan and to execute 

sound financial programs for each company on 

the most favorable terms. To do so, we 

maintain a highly trained Research Staff which 

is continually evaluating the financial 

needs of independent telephone companies 

and the market for their securities. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


FOUNDED 1865 

Members: . 
New York and American Stock Exchanges ° 
Boston and Midwest Stock Exchanges 

17 Watt Sr., New Yor«k 5, N.Y. 
BOSTON CHICAGO 

PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
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1951 1952 3FMAM J J A S$ OK OD 


THE FORBES INDEX 


Solid line is computed monthiy, gives equal weight to five factors: 
1. Hew much ore we producing? (FRB production index) 








2. Hew many people are working? (BLS non-agricultural em- 
) 


3. How intensively ore we working? (BLS average weekly hours 
in manufacture) 
4. Are people spending or saving? (FRE department store sales) 
5. How much money is circulating? (FRE bank debits, 141 key 
centers) 
Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for valve of the dollar (1947-49 = 
100), factors 1, 4 and 5 for seasonal variation 
Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on tentative figures for five 
components, all of which are subject to later revision 





Final figures for the five components (1947-49100) 


july (54) = Aug. Sept. Oct. Nev. Dec. Jan.(55) Feb. Mar. Aprii May June July 
Production idle 124.0 124.0 124.0 126.0 129.0 130.0 131.0 133.0 135.0 136.0 138.0 139.0 140.0 
Employment ; 109.4 109.8 110.9 111.2 111.7 113.3 109.4 110.9 111.6 111.8 112.6 112.8 113.5 
Hours ye 98.7 99.5 99.5 100.0 100.8 101.8 100.8 101.3 102.0 100.8 102.0 102.0 101.0 
Sales Hn 107.7 108.0 103.5 108.0 109.9 4111.9 114.2 108.4 109.3 115.3 113.3 112.3 119.2 
Bank Debits : 150.0 148.3 144.2 135.8 144.7 150.0 149.4 150.0 150.0 150.0 150.0 150.0 150.0 





THE MARKET OUTLOOK investment capital 


But, as was also observed two 
by SIDNEY B. LURIE weeks ago, there are a number of 
considerations which suggest a well- 
Party Line s maintained level of business activity 
sei in coming months. Not the least is 
THe very popularity of the case for determinants’ of ; ; the fact that the consumer is in a 
caution in itself may be an argument’ the nation’s abil- : buying mood—and has the financial 
against its adoption. Because una- ity to buy new dé, ability to satisfy his desires. True, 
nimity of opinion always is a dan- houses—has _be- i outstanding consumer credit, in terms 
ger sign—a reason to look for another guntoslide. More- of dollars and as a percentage of dis- 
side of the coin. Furthermore, there over, the automo- . posable income, is at a record-high 
is a tried and true axiom to the effect bile industry is level. But this does not in itself mean 
that once an uncertainty becomes fact starting its new that a contraction in consumer credit 
it ceases to have price significance. model year with record-high stocks is inevitable. For one thing, ours is a 
This is not by way of deprecating the and dwindling sales. growing economy and there is no pre- 
causes for concern detailed in my Au- Those who are skittish—and the cise predeterminable point at which it 
gust 15 column. The long-range busi- dwindling volume during August becomes so high that it topples 
ness outlook still can be characterized suggests that the ranks are large Equally important, the credit re- 
as “iffy” rather than positively hope- might also note the commodity fu- straints to date may well have the end 
ful. Note the fact that the building tures markets have returned to the effect of stretching out the boom rath- 
boom seems to have lost momentum lowest levels since before the Korean er than shortening prosperity. Case in 
even before the Government's mort- War. Bearing in mind that the easing point: higher interest rates are not 
gage restraints or the new tightness has not been confined to farm prod- likely to be an important deterrent 
of money have been felt. In July new ucts, the normally super-sensitive to increased instalment debt, creation 
home starts, a barometer of subse- commodity markets seem to be saying of new mortgages or business bor- 
quent activity, were below the 1954 that deflation is in better repute than rowing for capital expenditures. In 
level for the first time this year. And inflation. Bond yields already are retrospect, borrowing and spending 
the price of older houses—one of the competing with stock yields for new have become a part of the national 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these Debentures. The offer la made only by the Prospectus. 


$200,000,000 


General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation 
Twenty- Year 3%e% Debentures Due 1975 


Dated September 1, 1966 Due September 1, 1976 









































Interest payable March 1 and September 








Price 98'4% and Accrued Interest 














Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the under- 
signed as may legally offer these Debentures in compliance 
with the securities laws uf the reapective States 




















MORGAN STANLEY & CO 








DILLON, RREAD&COLING, THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION KUHN, LOREB&aCO, 

















BLYTH & CO., INC, DREXEL & CO. BASTMAN, DILLON & CO, 











GLORE, FORGAN & CO. GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO, 


Incorporated 





























KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. LAZARD FRERES & CO LEHMAN BROTHERS 

MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, PENNER & BEANE SALOMON BROS, & HUTZLER 

SMITH, BARNEY & CO, STONE & WEESTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 
UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION WHITE, WELD & CO. 











Auguat 17, 1966 












































This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer io 
buy any of these Debentures, The offer is made only by the Prospectus 


























NEW ISSL JE August 11, 1955 


$20,000,000 
FOREMOST DAIRIES, INC. 


4.2% Subordinated Debentures 






































Daren Jury 1, 1955 Dus Juty 1, 1980 














The Company is offering to exchange part of the Debentures for outstanding 
First Preferred Stock of Philadelphia Dairy Products Company, Inc. and the 
































Underwriters are offccing to sell the balance of the Debentures to holders of 
certain classes of Preferred Stock of Foremost Da Inc. Both offers expire 
on August 51, 1955, The Underwriters may, during this period, offer De 
bentures pursuant to the terms and condition t forth in the Prospectus 

















Price 105% plus accrued interest 

















Coptes of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only from such 
of the several Underwriters named in the Prospectus and others 


as may lawlully offer these securitios in such State 


Allen & Company Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 





















































philosophy—and properly so, if put 
to productive use, for credit is the life 
blood of a capitalist society. More- 
over, the confidence boom, so to speak, 
is not purely a local affair; it is 
world-wide—and Europe takes around 
9°, of our national output. Above all, 
security-buyer psychology could soon 
have the benefit of more stimulating 
news from industry. Business may set 
some new high records this fall. 

In this period when the market has 
been fluctuating between hay and 
grass, cash has been accumulating 
For example, mutual funds sales are 
still at very high levels, and pension 
funds likewise probably have been 
accumulating capital for investment 
At some point these funds will be put 
to work, for idle capital in time can 
consume itself. All that is needed is a 
spark to rekindle an aggressive in- 
terest 

Unless there are new credit restric- 
tions rather than restraints, August's 
indifferent performance may have 
taken the place of the traditional In- 
dian Summer decline. Fear of a post- 
Labor Day break does not seem well 
placed 

Under the circumstances, this is a 
good time to think in terms of the 
individual issues and groups that 
might catch special attention. In this 
connection, the steel situation again 
deserves mention. Instead of easing 
during the summer months, incoming 
orders have been running 10° to 15° 
ahead of capacity. The upward surge 
in business, which always comes after 
Labor Day, points to an excellent 
fourth quarter, one which should be 
as good as the prosperous June 
quarter 

This trade background highlighis 
the fact that the steels as a group 
have gained new investor esteem. In 
this connection, Jones & Laughlin 
has a number of interesting aspects, 
not the least of which is the possibil- 
ity that 1955 earnings may be in the 
area of $7.25 to $7.50 per share, as 
compared with only $3.80 per share 
last year. On a cash basis, that is if 
the deferred tax reserve and depre- 
ciation be included, 1955 cash earn- 
ings could be in the area of $15 to 
$15.50 per share, as compared with 
$10.71 per share last year. All of 
which suggests that even though the 
company is expanding, there is a pos- 
sibility that the recently liberalized 
common dividend may be supple- 
mented with a token year-end extra 

Among the lower priced stocks, 
Houdaille-Hershey seems to have 
promise of attracting considerable 
speculative attention in coming 
months. This because the tide has 
turned for the better as a result of 
a change in management via an 
aggressive new president, now the 
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company’s largest stockholder. Inter- 


estingly, the company as now consti- | 
tuted earned as much per share in the | 


first half of 1955 as it did on a 57% 
smaller capitalization in all of 1954. 
A rehabilitation program of the new 
management could bring 1955 earn- 
ings to around $2 per share, and divi- 
dends have been resumed with the 
declaration of 2% in stock, a rate 
which might be maintained in subse- 
quent quarters. Equally interesting, 
1956 holds the promise of well-main- 
tained earnings despite the possibility 
of lower automobile production, a 
chief determinant of sales. In part, 
this is due to diversification which 
will lessen the company’s dependence 
on passenger car output. In major 
part, however, it reflects more effi- 
cient operations than in the past. 
Du Mont Laboratories 


erable appeal because of a change in 
management and operating concept. 
For instance, the company will “spin 
off” its two broadcasting stations via 


a new company which will sell new | 


stock to raise working capital. In the 
process, DuMont will be freed of the 
network losses that have hampered 
the company’s operating results in re- 
cent years. Equally significant, the 
new broadcasting company 
might have a market value of perhaps 
$4 to $5 per share of Du Mont. This 
means a relatively low price is being 
paid for an important name in the 
electronics field. While the manu- 
facturing company has a number of 
problems to solve (including that of 


obtaining a new president, for Dr. Du | 


Mont will become Chairman) the elec- 
tronics industry’s long-term growth 
should help ease the transition to a 
really profitable electronics operation 

On the more conservative side of 
the security buyers’ coin, General 


American Transportation has consid- | 


erable appeal. For one thing, the bulk 
of the company’s earnings are ob- 
tained from its car-leasing and stor- 
age-terminal divisions—operations 
having both depression-proof and 
growth characteristics. The revival of 
railroad equipment demand puts up 
the fact that the company’s manufac- 
turing operation should improve in 
1956. And manufacturing will do well 
this year even though rail equipment 
building as such probably will be un- 
profitable. Reasons for the contrary 
showing lie in the fact that General 
American Transportation is the larg- 
est producer of molded plastics parts 
in the world, is a leader in the field of 
specialty fasteners, and recently ac- 
quired a very profitable manufacturer 
of pneumatic conveyor systems. 1955 
earnings probably will be in the area 
of $5 per share, as against $4.79 per 
share last year. 
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is another | 
lcw-priced issue which has consid- | 


equity | 


Is there a way 
of knowing WHEN 


the END of a 
BULL MARKET 
is approaching? 


We believe there is. 


OUR STUDIES covering Odd Lot transactions on the New York Stock 
Exchange for the past 19 years have detected certain internal signs that 
have consistently marked the late stages of bull markets. This, of course, 
does not imply that the Drew Studies—or any method of stock market 
analysis—can call the turn the day the market makes its theoretical high. 
Anyone would be foolish to try. 


BUT INVESTORS who are interested in rational analysis of recent 
markets may find of interest some things that our current Odd Lot Studies 
are bringing to light and what the Odd Lot Indexes are trying to tell us 
about the trend of things in the next few months. 


THE PRESENT Odd Lot Index pattern has not been seen since the 
late 1945 and early 1946 period, when that bull market was beginning to 
wind up. Taken together with the banking figures which we have discussed 
in recent Reports, the summer of 1955 shows for the first time a combina- 
tion of basically unfavorable factors. The question is the time element. 
Neither one is regarded as a pin-pointing indication and both tend to be 
premature. A MAJOR TOP is actually a protracted phase rather than an 


immediate development. We think such a phase started in the spring. 


IT DOES NOT seem too early to be on the alert-—even though the 
critical point is not met for a few months. We shall be watching internal 
stock market developments very carefully and the Drew Reports from 
week to week will faithfully set forth our findings. 


OUR STUDIES should be especially significant during the next few 
months. As a prelude, in an important area of the long bull market which 
has been running since 1949 (Dow-Jones 161.60), they may reveal enough 
in the next 30-60 days to indicate their usefulness. 


OUR TWO latest Reports bring the Odd Lot Studies up to 
date and draw unhedged conclusions as to what stage the stock 
market is now in. Together with Monthly Chart of the Odd Lot 
Indexes—both Reports will be sent without charge under trial 
offer below. (The Service is regularly $85 a year.) 


Drew Investment Associates |) 4 weeks — $5 

53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 9 weeks — $8 

Send two latest Reports, Monthly Chart of the Odd Lot Indexes and 
all the Drew Studies for the period indicated. 

Name 


Street 


ee Eels a. oS 








want to GET RICH 
OVERNIGHT through 
¢ INVESTMENTS? 


Forget it. It 
can't be done 
Uranium, titani- 
um and bulliam 
make pleasant 
reading a 
nt dreams 
ut long after 
any speculative 
boom reaches ite usual sorry end, 
there will remain the sound principles 
of investing used by successful in- 
veetors today 

Thousands of investors have been 
receiving facts and intelligent guid- 
ance from a new magazine especially 
for investors. Ite name is simply, 
INVESTOR. It's pocket size. It's 
easy to read. Its authors reflect the 
most capable minds in the entire 
financial community 

Gerald M. Loeb, for example, con- 
tributes a regular monthly column 
entitled “Double Dividends.”” Many 
subscribers tell us his pithy, down-to- 
earth column iteelf is worth nye 
times the subscription price. In al- 
most every imeue, r. Loeb discusses 
specific securities which, in his judg- 
ment, have characteristics justifying 
investment or speculative interest 
Mr. Loeb is the author of the best- 
selling, “do-it-yourself” book on how 
to make profits in the stock market, 
“The Battle for Investment Sur- 
vival,” 

Every month this new magazine 
will bring you a summary of what 
brokers throughout the country are 
recommending to clients. A separate 
department features portfolio analy 
ses of readers who cubenit their lists 
(A eurvey shows this to be one of the 
most popular features of the book.) 
A recently added feature dealing with 
Investment Clubs, is gaining nation- 
wide interest 

And there is much more of practical 
help to every investor 

Phe subscription rate for IN- 
VESTOR is $5 per year. We'd be de 
lighted to have you try a epecial 
6-months trial for only $2 

For your 6-montiw trial, print your 
name and address and clip it to this 
ad, Send it to us with $2 

This may prove to be the soundest 
$2 investment you've ever made 


INVESTOR 


The Guide to Timely Investing 


150 Broadway, New York 38, N. Y¥. 
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BEAR MARKET? 


ie 


7 
> When the market falls, many common 
, stock warrants go down to very low 
> prices and afford the greatest potential 
} appreciation on a rebound, Example: In 
> one market cycle a $500 investment in 
} Tri-Continental warrants appreciated to 
$85,000. You should read THE SPECU 
; LATIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK 
WARRANTS, by Sidney Fried, for the 
y full story of warrants, accompanied by 
; a list of 50 common stock warrants you 
; should know about. For your copy, send 
> $2 to R.H.M. Associates, Dept. F, 220 
> Fifth Ave 


New York 1, N. Y. 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 





—by ROGER W. BABSON* 


Candidates for Switching 


1 stitt believe in the Law of Action 
and Reaction. This that the 
United States has a line of 
growth that 
by nflatior o1 


means 
normal 


and artificial 


prosperity 
otherwise (which 
forms a chart area above this normal 
line) must sometime be compensated 


for by this 


normal however 


a depression area below 
line These areas 
do not need to be the same shape, o1 
the same the length 
This is also y explanation of the 
“Cycle Theory’ often 


discussed 


type, or same 
my 


which is so 


ECONOMICS VERSUS POLITICS 

Fo: 
Roosevelt 
try 


some fifty years preceding the 
Administration, our coun- 
was on the Gold Standard. This, 
adjusted to population and other fac- 
tors, provided a ceiling above which 
it was dangerous to buy, and a floor 
below which it was profitable to buy 
Under Gold Standard, it 
to forecast business con- 
Based upon this Gold Stand- 
ard, I and others forecasted the Big 
Crash of 1929 
however, threw 
the 


standard in 


this was 


fairly easy 


ditions 


Roosevelt 
Gold Standard 
and legislated a 
place thereof 
I freely admit that Cong- 
can now extend an area of pros- 
perity by legislation; but if such is an 
artif 


President 
this 
out of window 
political 

Therefore 


ress 


ial extension, it must someday 
be compensated 

It looks 
litical 
keep 


election of 


if both 
determined 
until after the 
1956. I further 
promising large ex- 
penditures for new roads, urban de- 


to me now as po- 
have 
good 
November, 


believe that by 


parties to 


business 


velopments and the removal of more 
this Further- 
more, many new inventions and proc- 


controls can be done 
esses and products will come on the 
market the next year 


should also help the situation 


during which 
Very 
wonderful surprises are now on draw- 
ing boards and in test tubes. Advertis- 
ing is great 
Although newspaper advertising con- 


also becoming a factor 
tinued to be the most powerful of all, 
radio and T.V. advertising 


constantly increases retail sales. These 


magazine 


sales result in more orders for manu- 
which in 
employment 
all 


and 


facturers turn keep up 
Therefore, 
will be 
we will have a crash 


I do not see it at the present 


and w ages 


although these things 
overdone 
someday 


time 


*Mr Roger W 
economist is 
| Joseph D 


Babson writer and 
a guest contributor for Mr 
Goodman who is on vacation 


INTEREST RATES AND 
COMPETITION 

Now that we are 
off the Gold Stand- 
ard, the Adminis- 
tration can influ- 
interest rates, 
stock market spec- 
ulation, and install- 
ment buying. It may 
be that the admin- 
istration would like 
a little dip in prices 
part of next year so that it could step 
on the gas and have full employment 
during the spring and next summer up 
to election. To bring about this manip- 
ulation, they may now 


ence 


during the early 


raise interest 
rates, curb speculation and retard in- 
stallment buying for a while; but next 
spring release all these brakes so as 
to have business look very prosper- 
ous before November, 1956. The Jus- 
tice Department may use anti-trust 
suits to help out this program; but 
competition will be so severe in every 
line that these suits can be largely 
shadow -boxing 


In view of the fierceness of compe- 
tition, price cutting, “give aways, 
etc., I cannot be bullish at present on 
many manufacturing stocks or any 
stocks which could suffer from 
this competitive age in which we are 
entering. I like best the merchandis- 
ing stocks and especially the Variety 
Chain stores such as the “Big Ten” 
led by Woolworth. Personally I have 
put Babson Family money into the 
stocks of the United Stores Corpora- 
tion, in view of its large stockhold- 
ings in two of these “Big Ten” com- 
panies. A good merchandising chain 
provides both high income and geo- 
graphical security. 


othe: 


REAL ESTATE OUTLOOK 


I am not recommending farming as 
a business for humble people without 
much capital. Farming is becoming 
Big employing very few 
workers, but expensive machines. On 
the other hand, I believe that well 
located farm land is excellent secur- 
ity for who have some other 
outside investments. Such land should 
be a safe distance from a big city, o1 
just outside a small city. A subsis- 
tence farm within a few miles of a 
small city, upon which the family 
could live, and yet work in the city, 
should be one of the best assets a 
father could leave his children. Dur- 
ing the past few years, from fear of 
World War III, big city property has 


Business, 


those 
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been declining and suburban property | 
has been increasing. When, as and if 
peace prospects appear, this real es- 
tate trend may change. 

It seems as if the present boom in 
the building of small houses may be | 
at its height for the present. Too many 
people are buying houses for only a | 
hundred dollars down, with promised 
payments over a long period of time. 
As soon as unemployment increases 
materially, as it some day will, not- 
withstanding what Congress tries to 
do to prevent it, these houses bought 
on a shoe string will come back into 
the market. There could again be 
hundreds of thousands of vacant 
homes. The young people will again 
go to live with the older people, or 
vice-versa. The next depression will 
not be brought on by stock market 
speculation, but by a building collapse 
plus exorbitant demands by union 
labor leaders. Furthermore, the high- 
er up we go in all lines, the nearer 
we are to the top. This applies espe- 
cially to new building and union 
wages 


WHAT ABOUT POPULATION? 

So many bullish articles have been 
written about population changes 
ahead that I merely call attention to 
the basic principle involved. This is 
that during World War II compara- 
tively few babies were born. This 
means that there are not a normal 
number of teenagers purchasing goods | 
at the present time, although the | 
“Davy Crockett” craze has given such 
business quite a boom! During the | 
next five years, however, this situation 
should change and there should be a 
real bulge in purchasing power before 
1960. Then we should be in the midst | 
of another period of real prosperity if 
the Hydrogen Bomb has not wiped us | 
all out in the meantime! In short, I | 
feel at the moment (but may change 
my position at any time) that busi- | 
ness will go along about as it is for 
the next few months and perhaps | 
until the election in November next 
year. 

After the election, whichever party | 
is successful, business could begin a | 
decline and we could suffer a real de- 
pression lasting two or three years. 
Those, however, who are patient and 
keep out of debt can come through 
any depression with flying colors. Un- 
fortunately, human nature has not 
changed since “Cain killed Abel” sev- 
eral thousand years ago. Therefore, I 
expect another World War sometime. 
On the other hand, universal fear of 
the H-bomb is postponing that date, 
notwithstanding that we may continue 








Here’s the Kind of Growth 


That May Bring You CAPITAL GAINS 


® Electronics 


® Air-Cooling 


® Building Supplies 
® Home Products 


Here's where the right kind of product has been promoted by the right 
kind of management—with increasing sales as the result. 


The company has plants on Long Island and in Montreal, Canada, Only 


two years old, it is all you could ask for in diversification 


pect of major capital gains. 


-with the pros- 


For a low-priced speculative opportunity we recommend that you get all 
the facts on what we consider a buy at approximately $1.00 per share. 


For details fill in and mail coupon belou 


McGrath Securities 
CORPORATION 
70 Wall Street, N. Y. 5, N. ¥. @ WH 40175 


Please send me information on attractive growth issue 


Name 
Address 
City 


Telephone: 











in a “cold war” during the interven- 
ing years. Business, employment, in- 
vestments and all else can adjust to a 
“cold war,” as to everything else. 
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Dividend Notice 


A quarterly dividend of $.55 per 
share has been declared on the 
Common Stock of the Corporation 
payable September 10, 1955 to share 
owners of record at the close of busi- 
ness August 19, 1955. 


ALLEN D. MARSHALL, 
Secretary 


GENERAL 
DYNAMICS 


So RPS. 8 8.V 4 Oo B® 
445 Pork Avenve, New York 22, New York 








ARE YOU MUCH RICHER TODAY 
— THAN 6 MONTHS AGO? — 


If not, WAKE UP, man! Billions of dol- 
lars PROFIT in stocks and commodities 
TREMENDOUS PROSPERITY ahead, 
for FREE nations of world!— (Only Com 
munist countries are hungry, ragged, 
depressed!) 
G00D ATOCK og higher me MUCH higher 
Our subseriber " tunes. Bought GILLETTE at 
$1.56, now $76. KIMBERLY CLARK at $9, now $54 
GOODRICH & . tNION BAG & PAPER 
$22.54, now § WHEELING STEEL § ' 
WORTHINGTON #14 » § 
COMMODITIES—Wheat., soybeans, corn, 
rye, cotton rubber, coffee—all these 7 
GREAT commotlities are covered in our 
TUESDAY and FRIDAY letters, giving 
definite advices WHAT to buy, margin 
required, commissions, PROFIT POSSI 
BILITIES. ACTION and BIG PROFITS 
St RACTIBKS vniTi y are TOPS eTOCKS 
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How to Pilot Your Investments 
fo Greater Safety and Profit 
in the Final Months of 1955 


Wirn the market at record high levels and quality stocks 
yielding only 4% or even less, prudent investors will! 
weigh the possibility of small : 
ous risks of capital loss 

Now is the time to apply coldly objective measurements of 
value to your own stocks, to concentrate your capital! in only 
the strongest stocks, avoiding both the weaker competitors 
and the market leaders that have been bid up to speculative 
prices 

Whether you choose investments yourself or rely on the in 
formed judgment of others, it will pay you in dollars and in 
peace of mind to use these common-sense measurements to 
reveal which stocks are overpriced today and which are 
underpriced, This is done by mathematically objective rat 
ings of value that are fully disclosed.” They can help you 
steer your capital into the best stocks for your own portfolio. 


want to 
urther gains against the seri 


How to determine WHICH 
stocks are cheap, WHICH dear 


Because stocks that are dear today may become cheap late 
important for you always to know A. cheap or how dear 
are This is what the Value Line Ratings tell you, as 
from this comparison of just two of these Ratings 


ron, it 
your stocks 


now you can see 


STOCK X: Here is a Rating of a leading paper stock. Noté 
that in 1953 the stock was graphically revealed to be deeply 
undervalued at a price of 9 because it stood below ite Value 
Line Rating and the Rating was projected upward. The 
stock was then appraised in Group I “Especially Under 
priced.” Recently, at a price of 39, this stock stood farther 
above ite Value Line Rating than is normal to its expe 
It is now in Group V “Overpriced.” 


STOCK Y: Here is a leading natural gas stock. Note 
while the paper stock stands above ita Rating 
fore classified in Group V “Overpriced”) this natural gas 
stock stands below its Value Line Rating which is projected 
upward and therefore carries the Group II 
endorse ment 


that 


and is there 


I nderpriced 
(These charts have been reduced to 


thew 


regular size 


Price or value? Price is not always the same as value. Price 
you ean get for your stocks today. Value is the normally 
worth of future earnings and dividends. The difference 


is what 
capitalized 
mportant 
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Desens te Recon! Lott Rare age Price —_ 
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for sooner or later price will conform to value. If you take advantage of 
prices that are out of line with values—-if you “buy cheap and sell dear” 

your advantage is substantial 

The Value Line Ratings show you graphically and currently when 
stocks are undervalued or overvalued. Since each of the 654 stocks 
under continuous supervision is always appraised in one of five groups 

“Eapecially Underpriced,” If “Underpriced,” III “Fairly Priced,’ 
IV “Fully Priced,” or V “Overpriced you are able at all times to list 
these stocks in the order of their cheapness or dearness. 


Here, then, is your first yardstick. Are your stocks cheap enough to be 
in Group I “Especially Underpriced” or dear enough to be in Group V 
Overpriced? Tn addition you need to consider other yardsaticks such 
as (1) The Safety factor, which reflects the stock's record of stability 
and growth; (2) The Yield, L.e., how much income you can expect to 
receive in the coming year; (3) Growth, i.e., what is the stock's long 
term price appreciation potentiality? The Value Line Survey gives you 
objective 4-way measurements on all counts. Note how Value Line's 
common-sense measurements show Stock Y to be a better holding 
than Stock X in 4 important ways 


ality | Estimated Yield in 
ank | Coming 12 Months 


1958-60 Growth 
Potentiality 


8% 
+ 53% 


Current Value Appraisal 7 


Stock x vy 
Stock Y i" 


Overpriced at 39 6 


Underpriced at 77; 8 


1.1% | 
3.9% 


How to Measure a Stock’'s 
Safety, Yield and Growth 


(a) Safet The Value Line Quality Rank gives you a measure of 
the risk in the stock. Mathematically derived from the experience of 
the past 20 years, Quality Ranks grade from A+ to C Stocks of A 
quality are safer from the standpoint of stability of price, growth and 
regularity of dividends than stocks that carry a lower rank. Each of 
the stocks always carries one of these ranks. You see that the stock 
at upper right is rated somewhat safer (quality B+) than the paper 
stock (quality B 


(b) What income can ! expect? Last year's dividend is not always 
a sound index to next year’s dividend. The Value Line staff, one of 
the largest in the field of security analysis, estimates next year's 
probable dividend and indicates the yield to you at current price. In 
the coming year Stock X (at left) is estimated to yield 3.1% at current 
price while Stock Y is estimated to yield 3.9% 


¢) Leng-term growth. A wise investor will think in terms of long 
term growth prospects as well as whether the stock is currently cheap 
or dear. No one can forecast what is going to happen to individual 
companies in the next 5 years. But a set of plausible assumptions for 
the economy provides a reasonable way 
to compare the relative growth poten 
tiality of individual stocks. You see that 
Stock Y in the economic climate hypothe 
sized for the years 1958-60 is indicated 
to have a growth potentiality of 53° 
whereas Stock X is unlikely to improve 
on the current price 
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Q curren Price: 39 


Or 1955 Normal Price: 18 








©: 1958-60 Av. Price: 36 
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*The Value Line Rating ts a weighted average of 


20-year price/earnings ratios and dividend yields with the best statistical adjustments 


for trends and general market climate. Each stock has its own Rating, different from all others, which shows the stock’s normal value 
based on its actual market experience. The Rating formulas and standard variations are fuily disclosed. 
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AY 25, 1988 


Deveren Price: 77 


Or 1955 Normal Price: 85 


©::: 1958-60 Av. Price: 118 


Also Check the Prospects for 

Oil and Machinery Stocks in 

This New 80-Page Edition of 
Ratings & Reports 





Every investor should see the current 
sue of Ratings & Reports just off the 
which analyzes 61 leading Oil and 
Machinery stocks. This timely Value Line 
Report you the earliest estimates 
of earnings and dividends for 1956 and 
for the long term (1958-60 


press 
brings 
shows which 


currently in a buying zone and 
which are in a selling zone A full-page 


tocks are 








How to Manage Y our Capital for 
Greater Profit and Protection 


Your cash reserve. All stocks are to some extent influenced by the 
trend of the market as a whole. Hence, when the market is dangerously 
high it is advisable to have cash reserves on hand both as protection 
and to take advantage of bargain opportunities that may develop. The 
higher the quality of the stocks in the portfolio and the stronger the 
current price position, the smaller need be the cash reserve. The Value 
Line Survey, through its Fortnightly Commentaries and through the 
example of its Supervised Account, gives specific guidance all year 
‘round on cash reserve regulation. 


Centinuous watch. The Value Line Survey's large staff of special 
ists keeps constant watch ever the 654 major stocks and 60 Special 
Situations, and reports to you promptly on changes that take place 
in the investment status of these stocks. Every one of these stocks is 
reported upon once every three months in regular order, and more 
often if evidence requires. 


Supplementary Reports are issued on any stock whenever neces- 
sary to interpret any significant news between the dates of its regular 
Rating & Report. The entire service is fully indexed weekly so that 
ready reference to each stock is available at all times 


Reliable current information. Over $1,500,000 a year is spent by 
the Value Line Survey on research and related activities to bring you 
all the information you need promptly and in the most usable form 
Each Rating & Report gives you the 20-year statistical record of each 
company’s sales, profit margins, plant account, working capital, per 
share earnings and dividends, average dividend yield and average 
price /earnings ratio. A 600-word quarterly report (and Supplements 
when necessary) analyzes developments, trends and prospects for each 
company and shows whether the stock is currently in a buy, hold or 
sell zone. 


Certified investment results. The Value Line Survey is the only 
widely known investment advisory service, to our knowledge, that 
regularly publishes audited records on all its recommendations. These 
records, attested by certified public accountants, prove that the Value 
Line Ratings are indeed capable of indicating when stocks are cheap 
and when dear. Year after year, with but few exceptions, the group of 
al! stocks appraised in Groups I or II have consistently outperformed 
all stocks in Groups IV or V. Such consistent results could be caused 
only by the Pull of Value, which is revealed to you, graphically and 
currently, by the Value Line Ratings 


Now see Value Line's Summary of Advices 
on 654 Stocks Sent to You at Once at No 
Extra Charge 


Investors can now check the stocks they plan to buy 
against this timely 12-page Summary that includes the vital facts 
and conclusions needed for profitable investing 

With this valuable guide to 654 major stocks and more than 60 
Special Situations, you are able to see at a glance how each of your 
stocks is rated at its current price--whether it is Especially Under 
priced, Underpriced, Fairly Priced, Fully Priced or Overpriced. You 
are also able to check your stocks against Value Line's exclusive 
measurements of Yield on estimated future dividends, Appreciation 
Prospects, Stability, Growth Potential over the 3-5-year pull 

This is the first time there has been made available to investors so sys 
tematic a current guide to 700 stocks, kept always up to date. You may 
find it profitable to use this practical investment tool in planning your 
investment program for maximum safety and gain in these final months 
of 1955. It will help you to concentrate your capital in the strongest 
stocks——whether you invest for income, safety or long-term growth 
and put it in a position to surmount the dangers that may lie ahead. 
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Among the stocks covered are 


Stenderd Oi! (WJ) 
Stenderd Ol! (ind.) 
Stenderd Ol! (Colif.) 
Stenderd Oi! (Ohie} 
Atlantic Refining 
Feed Machinery 

Am. Mach. & Fary 


Sunray Midcont Gulf 
Tidewater Assoc Shell 

Cities Service Sinclois 
Union Oi (Calif.) Pure Oil 
Continental Oi) Ashiend Oi! 
Stene & Webster Texas Co 
Caterpilion Tractor Lien OW 


Secony Mobi! 
Phillips Petre! 
Reye! Dutch 
Imperial Oi! 
Bucyrus Erie 
Oresser ind 
ond Mother 





A Special $5 Introductory Offer 


You are invited to accept this Special Introductory 
Offer available to new subscribers only. In addition to 
receiving, at no extra charge, the new 80-page edition of 
Ratings & Reports on Oil and Machinery stocks, you 
will be sent in the next four weeks: 

(1) Four weekly editions of Value Line RATINGS & REPORTS covering 200 of 
the 654 stocks in the Vaive Line Supervised list and 14 industries 

(2) Four issues of WEEKLY SUPPLEMENTS which keep you promptly posted 
on new deveiopments affecting any of the 654 stocks between times of 
their regular reports 

A new SPECIAL SITUATION recommendation covering a security outside 

the regular supervised list, selected for wide capital gain 

A SUPERVISED ACCOUNT Report giving you 5 days 

changes in this mode! fund 

Two FORTNIGHTLY COMMENTARIES which keep you 

market and economic trends affecting your investment 

Four weekly issues of the SUMMARY-INDEX with 

yields and feture price expectancies on 700 stocks 


The annual subscription fee is $120. You are invited to 
take advantage of this Special $5 Introductory Offer. 


The Value Line Survey is now used by over 13,000 individual 
and institutional subscribers throughout the world, including 
banks, trust companies and untversities 


advance notice of 
nformed on the 


up-to-date advices 


insurance companies 











Send $5 to Dept. FB-44 


VALUE LINE 


Investment Survey 


> Eaet 44th Street, N. YY. 17 
rnhard & Co., Ime 


The Value Line investment Survey, Dept. FB-44 
The Value Line Survey Buliding, 5 East 44th $t., New York 17,6. ¥ s 


@ 


The Value Line Survey Building 
Published bu Arnold Be 


Enter my introductory subscription and send me all Value 
Line Survey Ratings & Reports, Supplements, the Special 
Situation recommendation, Supervised Account report and 
Fortnightly Commentaries issued in the next four week 

at the special rate of only $5.00 (annual subscription $120) 


Please print plainly) 











Have You A 
Professional’s 
Viewpoint? 


We factually measure the effect of 


WG SAG 
WN ee 


Send $1 for latest KR t F-6 coverin 
present situation of for month's tria 
on prompt refund basis if not satisfied. 


Available to new inquirers only. 
LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 
2%) Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Original Publishers 
Price-Change-Volume Tabulation 


Daily releases from New York, Chicago, Los Angeles 











AUTOMATION 


DON’T MISS THIS 
MONEY-MAKING LEADER! 
No question about it, there's an 
unusually bright future for this fast- 
moving machine-tool stock Now 
selling under $20, its orders and ship 
ments are twice the average for t 
industry Estimated 1055 earnings 
52.67 against $2.21 for 1934. Recent 
devolopments include process which 
may revolutionize accurate gear 
production 


comprehensive report only $}-00 

money back guarantee 

write for your copy now 
WISE INVESTMENT SURVEY 
343 WEST PHIL ADEL PHA STREET 
YORK |, PENNS Ti VANIA 








LOW-PRICED STOCKS 


Ask for free copies of bulletins on OIL 
and URANIUM issues. 


Al. 4. Johnson & Co., Brokers 
?. ©. Box 1014 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Specialists in Western Oil and 
Mining Stocks 











THE TAYLOR 
TRADING TECHNIQUE 


By Geonce D. Tavion 
Contains (3) Methods for commodity-grein- 
stock traders. Por daily active treading, with the 
only “Automatic Tape Reader” he 3-Day 
Method--end The Basic Method jor Trend Trad- 
ing in stocks, Not an advisory service or chert- 
ing system 
Send for descriptive folder 


LILLY PUBLISHING CO. 
ot. F.8 57265 Station G 


De ro 
Les Angeles 57, California 











Johns-Manville 


Cerporation 


DIVIDEND 
The Board of Directors declared « dividend 
of The per share on the Commen Steck 


ROGER HACKNEY, Treaserer 





MARKET COMMENT 





by L. O. HOOPER 


Some Thoughts On the Credit Situation 


Tue whole economic and investment 
situation at the moment would appear 
to be tied to what may, or may not, 
happen in the field of credit 

Credit is “managed” by the bank- 
ing and by the Federal 
Reserve Banks. Everyone agrees, in 
theory, that credit should be ex- 
panded and made cheaper when busi- 
ness is languishing o1 


community 


threatens to 


| languish. There may not be quite as 


unanimous an opinion that credit 
should be contracted and made to cost 
more when business booms, and a 
boom begins to get out of hand. But 
the logic of expansion in times of de- 
clining activity loses most of its force 
if you do not accept the less pleasant 
boom corollary 

It happens that this boom in busi- 


ness (and it is a boom!) has been 


| 
based peculiarly on borrowed money 





(1) we have loaned about twice as 
much money on new homes since 
World War II as World War I cost; (2) 
we have greatly increased the 
called instalment debt on such things 
as automobiles, appliances and other 
consumer durables; (3) have 
money to carry inventories; 
(4) we have allowed all money rates 
to remain very low, at least until re- 
cently; (5) we have given everyone 
plenty of time to pay off instalments; 
(6) we have allowed aggressive sales- 
men to sell many things on terms 
which have been inaccurately but ex- 


SsO- 


we 
loaned 


| pressively described as “nothing down 
| and forever to pay.” Business loans of 


| weekly 


membe banks 
which at the beginning of 1955 were 
off $500 million from twelve months 
earlier, are $2 billion greater 
than a year ago, and seasonal expan- 
sion has just begun 

By and large, those who have bor- 
rowed money have been meeting their 
obligations on time and there is no 
distress except for those marginal 
families of which there always are a 


reporting 


now 


| few. The payoff of old debt, however, 


great as it is, 
debt 
with 


is less than the new 
contracted. Everyone familiar 


the situation knows there are 


| more than a normal number of famil- 


ies debt-obligated to a voint where 
their are strained. A little 
unemployment or other adversity 
lead to trouble. Some 
personal finance houses report that 


finances 


would more 


| more and more people come to them 


| 
| who are 


| 


unable to consolidate their 
debt burdens on anything like a real- 
istic basis. The number of such loan 
applicants that can be helped has de- 


clined from around 
95% to as little as 
50% 

It is reassuring, 
however, to know 
that less than half 
of all families owe 
instalment debt, and that instalments 
on about two-thirds of the debt take 
only about 20°; of the income of the 
family units involved. 

Now those marginal families which 
constitute the problem are not repre- 
sentative, but they are more numer- 
ous than usual—and their number is 
growing daily. They are a potential 
source of trouble in the economy— 
trouble to the people who have not 
accumulated any debt, or any unman- 
ageable debt, as well as to themselves 

That's why the so-called credit au- 
thorities are concerned, and why 
many businessmen share their worry. 
That's why credit is being made less 
free, and being made to cost more 

Now credit tightening is a delicate 
operation, and it is important that it 
shall not be done with clumsy hands 
Furthermore, it is important that it 
shall be done in time. It is essential, 
too, that the process shall be reversed 
before it does too much damage. 

That's where the rub comes. It is 
hard to tell the manufacturer and the 
retailer, who are dependent for vol- 
ume on liberal credit terms, that they 
must sacrifice earnings and volume 
for the good of the economy—espe- 
cially if they are selling commercial 
paper, where instalments are being 
met regularly. It is hard to tell the 
customer that he must pay 25°, down 
and liquidate in 18 months, especial- 
ly if his neighbor a month or two ago 
paid nothing down and has three 
years to liquidate. It is hard for the 
commercial banker to turn down good 
customers. It is hard for the credit 
managers (who dislike to do unpleas- 
ant things, especially if they may lead 
to evil political and financial conse- 
quences) to put on the screws 

The temptation is not to do enough 
because you fear you will do too 
much. No one wants to kill the goose 
that very obviously has been laying 
golden eggs! Yet, how long is the life 
of this goose? I don’t know how po- 
litically-minded the credit managers 
may be, but it seems to me that they 
must have a sneaking suspicion that 
the business cycle is not dead, and 
that this particular business cycle may 
not have too many months left to go 
—especialiy if it is proceeding on too 
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much “forced draft” credit. It seems FREE—NO OBLIGATION 


to me that if I had political motives I 

would be worried for fear that this OUR NEW REPORT ON 

cycle, if allowed to run its merry way, ’ - . ‘ ' : 

might get out of control before the Chemical Growth Stock 

presidential election 14 months hence. ia hy . . . e 

If that were true, I would try to MARLOW E CHEMICAL CO. 
stretch out the boom by making it go - 

a bit slower right now. And if I had Strong cash position from recent public financing. 
no political equations in mind and ms ,; 

were interested only in keeping this Sales and merchandising experience of management 
very pleasant state of affairs in busi- augers well for success. President has personally in- 
ness as long as possible, it seems to vested $100,000. 

me I would be putting on the brakes Principal product has mass market, large profit margin. 
just the same. 

That leads up to some practical 
questions: How much restraint? How 
shall it be done? When shall pressure 
be relaxed? Do the present credit Now around $1.25. “Buy” for Capital Gains. Send coupon 


managers have the steady hands to for FREE Report. 
do it? 


I do not question the ability of the ae ae a Ee AE Roe * 
men who are running the credit pol- GENERAL INVESTING CORP. 
icy of America. They are as able a 80 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. BOwling Green 9-1600 rm 
crowd as has ever had the responsi- 
bility. The thing I worry about is this: 
are they so pro-business in their eco- 
nomic and political philosophies and =. SCC 
leanings as to prevent them from be- 
ing able to hurt business with their : : 
credit policy? I don’t think you can _ ee 
slow down the economy or the flow ’ 
of credit into the a ae i sufficiently Babson S Selects Best Buys 
to accomplish the desirable objectives 


without hurting business to some ex- In Fourteen Industries 


tent. How much are these men will- 


ing to hurt business? Ideally, “some Lists “Bargain” Stocks 
ve not too much.” That's a delicate With Most Promising Long-Term Prospects 
alance! 


” Evidence that profit opportunit- are higher than those of stocks 
It would be discreet to stop right ties still exist ainer 12 years of now enjoying popular favor. Only 
here and let the reader draw his own bull market gains is contained in lack of information by unin- 


roe ond . : : , a bulletin just released by Bab- formed investors is keeping their 
stock market conclusions, especially son's Reports. Investors inter- prices down. A sudden shift in 
since it is impossible on August 15 to ested in higher income or capital public sentiment could start a 


know where the market will be on gain will find this information sharp upward trend 


. extremely valuable. ” 
September 1. But I am willing to say 49 “Buys” R ded 50 “Switches” Also Advised 
that I am looking for lower prices over a “ys Recommence As it is also important to know 
This latest bulletin lists the which stocks are selling too high 
the next few weeks or months. To say following selections: 15 STOCKS and should be sold, this “Har- 
the least, the ris arke av FOR INCOME, 10 STOCKS FOR. gain Report” also includes a list 
o least, the risk Gist the market may GROWTH, 1% STOCKS FOR of 60 stocks which Babson clients 
go up over the near term is not as CAPITAL GAIN, 7 LOW-PRICED have been told to Switch 
great as the probability that stocks SPECULATIONS, 4 SPECIAL 
will decline , —_—— RECOMMENDATIONS. Yours for Only $1.00 
ow =e. These “Bargains” are stocks of For only $1.00 — to cover cost 
I visualize a support area in the companies that face favorable of ore and oo you 
- ials 2 developments similar to those get this chance to check your 
> vd Industrials at around 425, 10 which today’s overpriced leaders ey against the advice of 
points either way. I suspect, how- have already discounted. Their Jabson's over 100 trained invest- 
ever, that the stronger support area is present yields, in many cases, ment personnel, Write 
nearer 400. There should be very ’ 
strong support at 390, but I doubt the BABSON $ REPORTS Dept. F-38, Wellesiey Hills 82, Mass. 


average will go that low. 
I am optimistic enough to hope and 


expect that the credit authorities will os, ’ 
be successful in taming the boom in “asce . 
business at around this level, thus ex- 


tending its duration. If the credit au- 105th CONSECUTIVE QUARTERLY CASH DIVIDEND 
thorities do what they are trying to The Board of Directors has declared a quarterly 

do, there is an excellent chance that cash dividend on the Common Stock at the rate of 

we will see higher-than-ever prices $.25 per share 

in many stocks some time next The dividend is payable September 30, 1955 to stock 
year holders of record at close of business September 15, 1955 
, August 16, 1955 Wm. E. Thompson 
Advance release of this regular article : li Secretary 
will be airmailed to interested readers on OVER 968 OFFICES ie | INU. S. AND CANADA 
the day of its writing. Rates on request. j 


Additional products to be marketed for volume trade— 
one now ready to go into production. 


Please send me PREE Report on Mariowe Chemical 


Address — 


' 
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STOCKS 


WITH FIRST CLAIM 
ON PROFITS 


Do you recognize certain definite advan- 
tages of own shares in DEBT-FREE com- 
ExRNIn with only one clase of stock, ALL NET 
NGS, after togee ooguing to BENEFIT 
STOCK OWNERS, for dividends or future 
erowth? Then you'll 1. FINANCIAL WORLD’s 
stud “110 STOCKS WITH FIRST CLAIM 
On bac ROFITS" —all rated “BB” of better; 39 
ft “B+” to “At”... . Of these stocks 4 
id dividends 10 to 26 years; 42 paid dividends 
BS to SO years; 16 paid <i, te onde Bite a years. 
Meat Yields liberal: to 6%; 
25 yield 6.1 to 6.2%. “4 EK Rat “*Piret- 
Claim” at * recently priced 25 to SO; and 12 
below 25... . 22 ISSUES STARRED AS BEING 
IN ABOVE-AVERAGE POSITION. 


If you return “ad” with $5 


lor next 18 
yoruly, Be you of FPINANCIAL W 


RLD (Big $7 
‘1108 KS 
OFITTS”, in addi- 
“IN ENDENT 
ockes.”’ apaetee Gigost 


1,970 stocks 
side gives cu EXPERT RATING 
K so you can re wiser de- 
wehases and whether to 


* you now own. 


Value for will aleo eee 
WITH FIRST C CLAIM ON P 

tien te 4 waluable 64 ee 
APPRAISALS of ar 
of new reports on 
pocket not 
on EACH 
cisions as > new 
dispose of any at 


Order 85 Trial end we will also send you 
“111 NO-LOSS STOCKS”, Long-Term Dividend 
Payers that Never Had « Deficit and Never 
Missed « Dividend in 25 to 103 Years; and “125 
Stocks The Insiders Are Buying.” 


Or, return “ad” with $20 for year’s sub- 
scription (S11 for six months) for complete 
+PART Investment Service, including extras 
offered above, PLUS Veseonal Investment Ad- 
visoctey- -Mail Privi PLUS free 1955 Annual 

OCK FACTOGRAPH" MANUAL just 
published. Money Back In 1 Days if not com- 
pletely satished. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


52 Years of Service to Investors 
86-FB Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


fy 
UNITED FRUIT 
COMPANY 
225th 
Consecutive 


Quarterly Dividend 


A dividend of seventy-five cents 
per share on the capital stock of 
this Company has been declared 
payable Oct, 14, 1955, to share- 
holders of record Sept. 9, 1955 

EMERY N. LEONARD 








Secretary and Treasurer 
Boston, Mass., August 15, 1955 j 





IBM INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 


500 Madison Ave., New Vork 22 


The 162nd Cousecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 
The Board of Directors of thie Corporation has 
thie day deviared « dividend af $1.00 per share, 
payable September 10, 1955. to stackholders of 
recerd at the close of business on August 19, 
1955. Tranesier books will not be closed. (Checks 
prepared on 14M HBlectric Punched Card Ac 
counting Machines will be matied 
A. L. WILLIAMS 

secutive Vice President & Treasurer 
June 25, 1055 





UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A quarterly dividend of 45 
has been declared on the ¢ 
Company, 
holders of 
August 26, 


cents per share 
ommon Stock of said 
payable September 9, 1955, to stock 

record at three o'clock P.M. on 


1985 
C. H. MeHENRY 








Secretar 


| present 
| time 


| go far 


| tion persists, we 


| likely to win popular acclaim 








STOCK ANALYSIS 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 





Waiting for the Next 


| Unaste to decide whether to continue 


celebrating splendid earnings, divi- 


| dend boosts and stock splits, or to 


start worrying over the tightening of 
credit by the monetary authorities, 
the stock market last month took a 
wait-and-see attitude and slumped 
Many investors would 
like to play it safe and realize at least 
some of the huge profits that have 
accrued over the past several years 
But after figuring their capital gains 
tax liability they decide that pros- 
not sufficiently doubtful to 
warrant paying a tax that may amount 
to as much as 15% and more of the 
market price. At the 
of course, they reluctant to 
commitments. This is the 
explanaticn for the absence of selling 
pressure as well as the general lack 
of interest in the stock market 

The Federal Reserve, too, is stand- 
ing pat the effects of 
the mild restraining measures applied 
If the danger of credit infla- 


into inactivity 


pects are 


same 
are 
make new 


waiting to see 


can count on prompt 
action the authorities 
firmly determined not to let the 
get 


because are 
boom 
This policy is not 
Some 
toes will be stepped on and the stock 
market may be cooled off for a while 
But taking a longer-range 


out of hand 


viewpoint, 


Move 


a sensible credit 
policy designed to 
smooth out the ex- 
treme peaks and 
valleys of the busi- 
ness cycle is ex- 
ceedingly bullish 
for both business 
and the stock market, because only 
under conditions of relative stability 
can our economy develop its full po- 
tential. It is not at all incongruous to 
be cautious for the immediate future 
and confidently bullish for the long 
term 

While the Dow-Jones 
stock average so far has receded 
barely 5% from its all-time peak, 
many individual stocks have already 
had a much more substantial correc- 
tion. They are still not bargains, but 
they are becoming decidedly more 
attractive. Amerada Petroleum, for 
example, a prime investment stock, 
has come down 24 points, over 20° 
to 914%. Other excellent stocks which 
deserve watching are Minneapolis- 
Honeywell, down from 70 to 57%, 
Bendix Aviation (from 59% to 45%), 
Westinghouse Electric (from 83% to 
62%), RCA (from 55% to 46), Owens- 
Illinois Glass (from 131% to 115), 
Santa Fe (from 151 to 136), Pitts- 
burgh Consolidation Coal (from 96 to 


industrial 
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80), Parke, Davis (from 51% to 39) 
and Olin Mathieson (from 64% to 57). 
This kind of stock may be bought on 
weakness for under-invested accounts. 

Speculatively inclined stock buyers 
may be irterested in two low-priced 
stocks that seem to have turned the 
corner. Neither merits consideration 
as an investment, but both are cheap 
and could register good percentage 
appreciation if all goes well. 

Grayson-Robinson Stores’ undis- 
tinguished history is reflected by the 
price performance of its stock, which 
sold as high as 37% in 1946 and as 
low as 7% last year. Its nationwide 
chain of women’s apparel stores is 
struggling to break even, but the 
“kicker” lies in the S. Klein subsid- 
iary, a unique mass-retail operation 
at cut-rate prices at Union Square in 
New York City and in Newark, N.J. 
Last month, after interminable delays, 
another Klein store was opened in 
Hempstead, L.I., which seems to be a 
hit and may do as much as $20 mil- 
lion worth of business within 4 year 
or two. A fourth Klein operation is 
planned for Levittown, L.I. With the 
mistakes of the past largely corrected 
and the losses written off, substantial 
earnings power should develop in the 
new fiscal year (earnings for the year 
ended July 31, 1955, were probably no 
better than 25c a share). As a good 
financial position has been main- 
tained, dividends are likely to be re- 
sumed as soon as warranted by 
profits. Grayson-Robinson currently 
sells at around 114. 

Burry Biscuit, selling below 7 on 
the American Exchange, has been 
earning modest profits all along with- 
out getting anywhere or being able 
to pay dividends on the common 
stock. This year, however, the man- 
agement’s efforts of the past several 
years to lift the company out of its 
rut are beginning to pay off. Sales 
are running far ahead of last year and 
should reach $17 million against $12.2 
in the past fiscal year. Earnings for 
the year ending October 31, 1955, are 
estimated between 90c and $1 vs. only 
37c in 1954. A recapitalization of the 
preferred stock opens the way for 
dividends on the common which are 
likely to be inaugurated next year. 

Both Grayson-Robinson Stores and 
Burry Biscuit are still selling at de- 
pressed prices which reflect their past 
rather than their more promising fu- 
ture. Such stocks may not be entirely 
immune to the trend of the stock 
market in general, but as far as their 
market performance is concerned, it 
is far more important what happens 
within the company than what hap- 
pens to the Dow-Jones Average. At 
present prices, it seems to me, the 
chances of a good percentage specula- 
tive gain outweigh the probable risk. 
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SEABOARD 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 
82nd Consecutive Quarterly Payment 
The Board of Directors of Seaboard 

Finance Co. declared a regule _aar- 
terly dividend of 45 cents a shure on 
Common Stock payable October 10, 
1955 to stockholders of record Sep- 
tember 22, 1955. 


PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDENDS 


The directors also declared regular 
uarterly dividends of $1.4334 on the 
5.75 Sinking Fund Preferred Stock, 

and $1.18% on the $4.75 Sinking 
Fund Preferred Stock. All preferred 
dividends are payable October 10, 
1955 to stockholders of record Sep- 
tember 22, 1955. 
A. E. WEIDMAN 
Treasurer 


July 28, 1955 








xe 


TENNESSEE 
CORPORATION 


July 7, 1955 


A dividend of thirty-seven 
and one-half (37%4c) cents 
per share was declared, pay- 
able September 29, 1955, to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business September 
14, 1955. 

Joun G. Garensuncn 


61 Broadway Treasurer. 
New York 6, N.Y 




















CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 


Dividend olice 


The Board of Directors of the Clark 
Equipment Company today declared 
the following dividends: 


Common Steck—A quarterly dividend 
of 75 cents per share, payable Sep- 
tember 10, 1955, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business August 
26, 1955. 


Preterred Steck The regular quar- 
terly dividend of $1.25 per share 
payable September 15, 1945, to share- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness August 26, 1955. 


G. E. ARNOLD 
August 5, 1955 Secretary 

















GLEN-GERY SHALE BRICK 
CORPORATION 


referred Dividend 





The Board of Directors has declared 
a quarterly dividend of lb¢ per share 
on the 6 Cumulative First Preferred 
Stock payable September 1 wy) te 
stoekholdera of reeord at the close of 
busine Auguaet 2 1005 


Common Dividend 





The Board of Directors has declared 
i quarterly dividend of 1l0¢ per share 
on the outstanding Common Stock 
payable September 12, 1055 to stock 
holders of record at the close of bual 
hess Auguat 1) 


CARL MADEIRA 


rreasurer 








AMERICAN SURETY 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


The 21 4th Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of seventy 
five cents (75¢) per share has 
been declared upon the capital 
stock of this company, payable 
October 1, 1955, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
September 9, 1955. The 
transfer books will not 

be closed, 
Apert H. Russett, 
Vice President & Secy 


CASUALTY . SURETY . MUTOMOBRE . LAND MARE 











The Board of Directors of 
PITTSBURGH 
CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


at e meeting held todey, declared « quar- 
terly dividend of 75 cents per share on the 
Common Stock of the Compeny, payable 
on September 12, 1955, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business on August 
26, 1955. Checks will be mailed. 
Cuaries E. BEACHLEY, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
August 15, 1955. 


Common and 
Preferred Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safe 
way Scores, lacorporated, on 
August 2, 1955, declared the 
following quarterly dividends 


60¢ per share on the 
$5.00 par value Com- 
mon Stock 


$1.00 per share on the 
4% Preterred Stock 


$1.07'/4, per share on 

the 4.40% Convert- 

ible Preferred Stock 
Common Stock dividends and 
dividends onthe 4% Preferred 
Stock and 4.40% Convertible 
Preferred Stock are payable 
October 1, 1955 to Stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of 
business September 14, 1955 
DRUMMOND WILDE, See 
August 2, 1935 




















de Vegh 


Income Fund, Inc. 
Capital Stock 


The subseription price is the 
net asset value per share, 
without the addition of any 
sales load or commission. 


Mail the coupon below for a copy 
of the Prospectus 


de Vegh & Company 
One Wall Street, New York 5 


N ame 


1ddre Ss 


|THE FUNDS 











STEREING 
INVESTMENT 
kiEND 


A balanced mutual fund avail- 
able at net asset value plus 2% 
of offering price. 

Mail this advertisement for 
detailed, free information. 


Name 


Address 


INTERSTATE SECURITIES 
CORPORATION 

1207 Commercial Bank Bidg. 
Cherlotte, N.C. 








TOBACCO 
COMPANY 


Meokers of 

Camel, Cavalier and Winston 
cigarettes 

Prince Albert smoking tobacco 


Preferred Stock Dividends 


Quarterly dividends of 90c per 
shore on the Preferred Stock, 
3.60% Series, ond of $1.12% 
per shore on the Preferred Stock, 
4.50% Series, have been de 
clored, payable October 1, 1955 
te stockholders of record at the 
close of busi September 9. 
1955, 





W. 4. CONRAD, 


Winston-Salem, N. C. Secretary 
Avgust 11, 1965 














ATOMS UP 


INvesToRS in open-end funds are pret- 
ty well conditioned to phenomenal 
growth reports. But the increase in 
total net assets shown in the Atomic 
Development Mutual Fund's mid- 
year statement resembles the A-bomb 
itself for sheer mushrooming expan- 
sion. In just 12 months ended June 
30, Chairman Merle Thorpe, Jr. and 
President Newton IL Steers, Jr. re- 
port, Atomic Fund's total net assets 
grew from $2.2 million to $44.5 mil- 
lion, or a staggering 20-fold. More 
important to individual shareholders 
net asset value per share rose from 
$10.88 to $14.37, or 32%. The roster of 
stockholders themselves expanded 
some 15 times, from 2,000 to 30,000, 
and the number of shares outstanding 
grew from 204,613 to 3,096,829 

Stacking these figures all up to- 
gether indicates that the fund's 28,000 
new stockholders bought 2,892,216 
shares, or an average of 103 apiece 
Some 17,000 stockholders were add- 
ed by the fund in one block last April 
when a nationwide syndicate of 150 
firms distributed 1,250,000 shares to 
small investors 

Stockholders are receiving a 17c 
dividend this month. The fund's first 
payout, a year ago, was 4c. In March 
8c a share was paid to investors. The 
years income on an investment in 
Atomi Mutual thus 
adds up to 29c a share, to yield 
around 1.9% on the $14.37 per share 
asset value. But the fund’s manage- 
ment warns investors that, although it 
believes that there is great future 


Development 


promise in the atomic energy field, the 
portfolio in which the cash assets have 
been invested “is not designed to pro- 
duce a high level of investment in- 
come 

It's a patience pay-off then. But 
the International Conference on 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy in 
Geneva last month gave a distinct 
fillip to the belief that private indus- 
try may be supplied with nuclear 
power sooner than had been previous- 
ly thought. Atomic Fund's President 
Newton Steers was there “to get first 
hand the vast amount of new infor- 
mation that would be declassified” for 
conference use. But even before he 
left, the company had already broad- 
ened its investment in the field of in- 
dustrial nuclear power by paying $1.7 
million for 20,000 shares of Chicago's 
Commonwealth Edison and 18,400 
shares of New York's Consolidated 


Edisor 


VEWTON I. STEERS, JR: 
mushrooming assets 


The Atomic Development Fund 
portfolio includes quite a strong leav- 
ening of other blue chips. For exam- 
ple: Anaconda Copper, Vanadium 
Corp., Climax Molybdenum, Bab- 
cock & Wilcox, General Dynamics 
Most of these companies, of course, 
get only a small portion of their sales 
from atomic development activities, 
but, says Steers, they are all in one 
way or another on the ground floor 
of such developments. But the port- 
folio is by no means restricted to blue 
chips with a slight atomic flavor 
Thirty percent of ADF’s funds are 
devoted to uranium mining stocks 
This section includes a leavening of 
stocks like Anaconda and Santa Fe 
Railway, but it also includes quite a 
number of smaller uranium mining 
ventures. A few samples: Peach 
Uranium and Metal Mining, Preston 
East Dome Mines, Consolidated Den- 
ison, Gunnar Mines, Katanga Cop- 
per, Faraday Uranium, Pronto Ura- 
nium Mines 

The 15-fold increase, from 2,000 to 
30,000, in Atomic Development Mu- 
tual’s stockholder list, in contrast with 
the 32% advance in net asset value 
per share, shows fairly clearly an 
inherent factor of stability in mutual 
fund investments in comparison with 
the market price fluctuations of 
closed-end trusts. An increase by as 
much as 20-fold in any closed-end 
investment company’s stockholder list, 
with no compensating increase in 
shares, would be accompanied by 
such a clamor of bidders against each 
other that an old-fashioned “corner” 


Forses, sepremper 1, 1955 





would be the result. Open-end mu- 
tual funds, of course, do not have to 
cope with such situations. Practically 
the only influence on the price of the 
stockholder’s shares is the actual net 
asset value per share. 


NO REACTION 


Owners of shares in the nation’s mu- 
tual funds seemed to disagree with 
thinking of traders on the nation’s 
stock exchanges in July. Both prices 
and volume declined on the ex- 
changes. But investors in 117 mutual 
funds were more inclined to hold onto 
their shares than were the traders. 
Mutual fund redemptions in July 
were only $32.7 million, down from 
$39.3 million in June. New purchases 
were up slightly to $96.7 million vs. 
June’s $96.6 million. Total assets of 
the 117 fund members of the National 
Association of Investment Compan- 
ies edged up to $7.2 billion, a new 
high, and $18 million higher than in 
June. The managers of the funds ex- 
hibited no change of policy. They still 
had all but 5.3 percent of the $7.2 bil- 
lion in their care invested in stocks 


or bonds. 


ADDITION & SUBTRACTION 


Massacuusetts Investors Trust 
Since the first of the year, the fund 
has purchased an additional 5,000 
Aluminum Ltd., and 4,000 Aluminum 
Co. of America, bringing its holdings 
of the two up to 120,000 and 138,400 
shares respectively. Several other 
mutual funds added aluminum stocks 
to their portfolios in the second quar- 
ter of the year. 

Diversiriep Growth Stock Funp. Six 
issues were eliminated 
fund's portfolio because they were 
“fully priced for some time to come,” 
or “not realizing growth potentials”: 
Canadian Superior Oil cf Calif., Dow 
Chemical, Houston Oil Co. of Texas, 
Seismograph Service Corp., Telecom- 
puting Co., Westinghouse Electric. 
INVESTMENT Trust oF Boston. In a 
new statement of policy, the company 
has indicated that it will continue 
paying out in dividends each year 
“substantially all of its investment in- 
come.” Investment companies follow- 
ing this policy are not subject to Fed- 
eral income tax on the amount of 
such dividends. 

Unrrep Funps Canapa Lp. Total net 
assets were $12.4 million as of July 
31 last, an increase of 80%, over the 
$6.9 million with which the fund be- 
gan business in Sept., 1954, and the 


BUILT-IN MANAGEMENT 


A new Mutual Custodian Service or- 


ganization has been started by Ran- | 


dolph Scott & Co. in New York as an 
adjunct to their specialty—promoting 
use of mutual funds by institutions. 
The Custodian Service will relieve 
banks of the problem of supervising 
small estates, provide suitable mutual 
fund investments which would at the 
same time give these estates “built-in 
management, supervision and diversi- 
fication.” 
tax saving possibilities for small or 
large custody accounts. 





There are said to be good | 
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CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


1 Board of Directors has this day 


declared the following dividends 


) 4% PREFERRED STOCK, SERIES A 

) The regular quarterly dividend for 

? the current quarter of $1.12% per 

{ share, payable October 1, 1955, to 

{ holders of record at the close of busi 

‘ ? ‘ 

? ness September 2, 1955 

} 7% SROCOND PREFERRED STOCK 

; The regular quarterly dividend for 

( the current quarter of $1.75 per shaie, 

5 payable October 1, 1955, to holders 

) of record at the close of business 

' September 2, 1955 

; COMMON STOCK 

12 ; cents per share payable Septem 
ber 23, 1955, to holders of re« ord at the 

close of busine ss September 2, 195 


R. O. GILBERT 


Secretary 
August 23, 195 
—_——S SS 


| 
| 
| 
‘ 
| 
| 


DIVIDEND Ne. 83 


A dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25c) per shore has today been de- 
clered on the outstanding « 
stock of this Corporation, payable 
on September 30, 1955, to stock- 


holders of record at the close of 








Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 


following quarterly dividends 


ORIGINAL PREFERRED STOCK 
Dividend No. 1865 
60 cents per shore 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK, 
4.32% SERIES 
Dividend Ne, 34 


27 cents per share 


The above dividends are pay 
able September 30, 1955, to 
stockholders of record Septem 
ber 3. Check 
from ihe Companys 


Los Angeles 


will be mailed 
ofice in 
Se pte mber 40. 


P. C. HALE, Treasurer 











E.1. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 


Wilmington, Del., August 159, 1955 


The Beard of Directors has declared this 
| day regular querterty dividends of $1.12'4 
@ there on the Preferred Stock—$4.50 
Series ond 87'n¢4 @ share on the Pre 
ferred Stork—$3.50 Series, both pay 
able October 25, 1955, te stockholders of 
record at the close of business on October 
10, 1955, else $1.50 @ shore on the 
Common Steck as the third quertertly in 
terim dividend fer 1955, payable Septem 
ber 14, 1955, te stockholders of record at 
the close of business of August 22, 1955 


P. 6. pv PONT, 3nn, Secretary 


























TEXAS PACIFIC COAL AND OIL COMPANY 


se 
om 7. e 
Cesh Dividend 
Me. 184 


\\ 0 


¢ °” 
*“aas® 


At the regular monthly meeting held July 27, 
1955, the Board of Directors declared « regular 
cath dividend of 45 cents « share yable oe 
2, 1955, to stockholders of record os of close 
of business Aug. 11, 1955 


business on September 6, 1955. 


A. R. BERGEN, 
Secretory. 


proceeds of an underwriting. Net as- 
set value per share rose from the 
original $11.50 offering price to $15.16 
on July 31. 





August 22, 1955. (Signed) KR. Seibel 
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THOUGHTS 





The American people want to be 
friends with the Soviet peoples. There 
are no natural differences between 
our peoples or nations It is time 
that all curtains, whether of guns or 
laws or regulations, should begin to 
come down. But this can only be done 
in an atmosphere of mutual respect 

Dwicnut D., E1sennower 


I try to have no plans the failure of 
which would greatly annoy me. Half 
the unhappiness in the world is due to 
the failure of plans which were never 
reasonable, and often impossible. 

—Ep, Howe 


The difference between one man 
and another is not mere ability—it 
is energy ARNOLD 


Above all other purposes, we must 
labor by every peaceful means to 
build a world order founded upon jus- 
tice and righteousness. That kind of 
world will have peace. That kind of 
peace will be worth having. That is 
the crowning responsibility that our 
people have laid upon us. That is the 
crowning task to which we dedicate 
ourselves “Tuomas E. Dewry 

The greatcst difficulty is that men 
do not think enough of themselves, 
do not consider what it is that they 
are sacrificing when they follow in a 
herd, or when they cater for their 
establishment A man should learn 
to detect and foster that gleam of 
light which flashes across his mind 
from within far more than the luster 
of the whole firmament without. Yet 
he dismisses without notice his pecul- 
iar thought because it is peculiar. The 
time will come when he will postpone 
all acquired knowledge to this spon- 
taneous wisdom, and will watch for 
this illumination more than those who 
watch for the morning EMERSON 


Prosperity is only an instrument to 
be used, not a deity to be worshiped 
Cavin CooLipce 


Scientific progress is like mounting 
a ladder; each step upward is followed 
by a brief pause while the body re- 
gains its balance, and we can no more 
disregard the steps which have gone 
before than we could cut away the 
lower part of the ladder 

4. G. Surton 


50 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Look back along the endless cor- 
ridors of time and you will see that 
four things have built civilization: the 
spirit of religion, the spirit of creative 
art, the spirit of research and the spirit 
of business enterprise. 

Dr. New Caroruers. 


B.C. FORBES: 


It has wittily been said that the 
difference between a scrub and 
a thoroughbred is that the scrub 
goes on until he cannot go an 
farther, whereas the thor- 
oughbred goes on until he can- 
and then 
goes the extra inch. Let’s admit 
that failure may 
be decreed by cir- 
apparently 
and that 
failed to arrive deserved 
all praise. Yet, does not this def- 
inition of the difference between 
a scrub and a thoroughbred ap- 
ply to human beings? And is it 


inch 
not go an inch farther 


success ofr 
sometimes 
cumstances beyond 


control many a man 


who 





not often the final inch, the last 
supreme effort, which wins? The 





scrub quits; the thoroughbred 


goes on 


Never mind what the “people” think 
of you! They may overestimate or un- 
derestimate you! Until they discover 
your your de- 
upon what you think 
of yourself and whether you believe in 
yourself 


real worth, success 


pends mainly 


You can succeed if nobody 


else believes it; but you will never 
succeed if you don’t believe in your- 
self Wiuu1aM J. H. Bortrcxer, D.D 
Life is too short to be little 


DISRAELI 


When a man has equipped himself 
by thought and study for a bigger job 
it usually that promotion 
comes along even before it is 


pec ted P. G 


happens 
ex- 
WINNETT 


In the final analysis there is no 
other solution to man’s progress but 
the day's honest work, the day’s hon- 
est decisions, the day’s generous ut- 
terances and the day’s good deed. 

-——Ciare Boorn Luce 


The World is a great mirror. It re- 
flects back to you what you are. If you 
are loving, if you are friendly, if you 
are helpful, the World will prove lov- 
ing and friendly and helpful to you 
The World is what you are. 

—THOMAS Drerer 


More than the bad, the good has al- 
ways been the enemy of the best. Me- 
diocrity and complacency are wholly 
more dangerous to idealism than the 
recognized bad things in life. 

—Dr. J. L. McConaucury 


A valuable executive must possess a 
willingness and ability to assume re- 
sponsibility, a fair knowledge of his 
particular branch of business, and a 
nice understanding of business prin- 
ciples in general; also to be able to 
read and understand human nature 
There is no phase of knowledge which 
anyone can safely dismiss as valueless 

CHARLES CHENEY 


New discoveries in science will con- 
tinue to create a thousand new fron- 
tiers for those who would still ad- 
venture -Hersert Hoover 


Everything that is possible to be be- 
lieved is an image of the truth 
WILLIAM BLAKE 


Rest is a fine medicine. Let your 
stomachs rest, ye dyspeptics; let you 
brain rest, you wearied and worried 
men of business; let your limbs rest, 
ye children of toil! —CARLYLE 


The point of aim for our vigilance 
to hold in view is to dwell upon the 
brightest parts in every prospect, to 
call off the thoughts when running 
upon disagreeable objects, and strive 
to be pleased with the present cir- 


cumstances TUCKER 


More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
available in a 544-page book. Regu- 
lar edition, $5. Deluxe edition, $7.50 





Wherefore seeing we also are compassed 
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Text... 


Pdward Sche 
_ _ t's your fa 
vorite tex es bo us run with patience the race that is set 


before us 


about with so great a cloud of witnesses, 
let us lay aside every weight, and the 
sin which doth so easily beset us, and let 


—Hebrews 12:1 
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What goes up in 


When a smoker buys a pack of cigarettes, he 


simply acquires the means for making puffs 
of smoke. 
Naturally, he wants to get his money’s 
worth. Every puff should taste great 
rich, fresh, clean and mellow. And every puff 
should taste just the same as every other puff 
Lucky Strike gives him such enjoyable puffs 
largely because the scientists in the Research 
Laboratory of The American Tobacco Com- 


a puff of smoke? 


pany know so much about puffs of smoke 

Every day a laboratory smoking machine 
takes hundreds of puffs on hundreds of Luckies. 
The smoke is then broken down chemically 
and examined. By this method the scientists 
make sure not only that Lucky puffs contain 
the enjoyable elements but that they contain 

‘| hi is 
Lucky 


Strike is the cigarette of matchless quality 


them always in the same quantity 


one of many excellent reasons why 
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Research, development, production 


of electronic computers for defense 
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Today our Armed Services are making valuable use of Burroughs 
Corporation applied research for analysis and study of original defense 
concepts; of our expert engineering for development and testing of 
prototypes; and of our mass-precision manufacturing facilities for final 
production of defense appliances. 


Burroughs’ defense accomplishment embraces the fields of instrumenta- 
tion, control systems, communications, magnetic and electronic com- 
ponents and electronic computers. It is marked by achievements like the 
A-4 Gun Sight, the Skysweeper “brain,” ground guidance computers 
for high-priority systems and other classified projects. Address inquiries 
to Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


BURROUGHS INTEGRATED DEFENSE FACILITIES INCLUDE 


Burroughs Corporation plants in Detroit and Plymouth, Michigan 
Burroughs Electronic instruments Division, Philadeiphic, Pa. 
Haydu Brothers of New Jersey, Ploinfield, New Jersey 
Control instrument Company, Brooklyn, New York 

Burroughs Research Center, Paoli, Pa. 





